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Now ready, crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 
The TRIALS of a COUNTRY PARSON: Some Fugitive 


Papers by Rev. A. Jessorp, D.D., Author of “ Arcady,’’ “* The Coming of the 
Friars,”’ &. 
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Demy 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 
The TWO KINDS of TRUTH: a Test of all Theories. 
With Special Application to those of Evolution, Instinct, and Immortality. 
By an Old Life Member of the British Association for the Advancement of 
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NEW EDITIONS, now ready. 
“EXPOSITIONS.” By the Rev. Samuel Cox, D.D., Author 
of “The House and its Builder,’”’ ‘The Bird’s Nest,” &. In 4 vols, demy 
8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. each. 
“We have said enough to show our high opinion of Dr. Cox’s volume. It is 
indeed full of suggestion...... A yaluable volume.” —Spect 


“Here, too, we have the clear, exegetical; insight, the lucid 6xpository Beyle, | 


the chastened but effective eloquence, the high éthical standpoint, which secured 
for the earlier series a well-nigh unanimous award of commendation.”’—Academy. 





Now ready, the TWENTY-THIRD VOLUME of “ The STORY of the NATIONS.” 


RUSSIA. By W. R. Morritt, M.A., Reader 


to the University of Oxford in the Russian and other Slavonic Tongucs, 
lllustrations and Maps, crown Syo, cloth, 5s. 
*«The waterial is well arranged......Set forth with clearness and directness.”"— 
Saturday Review. 
“It is one of the most serviceable-of the series,’’—Scots.Observer. 4 
** Mr. Morfill has some eminent qualifications for the task he has undertaken— 
a thorough knowledge of Slavonic languages and literatures, a sufficient training 
in critical methods, and an interest in current. European politics which is active 
and yet not biassed by party partisanship...... He has produced a book which does 
credit to his industry and care, for it evidently represents a minute and intelli- 
gent study of the most recent native writers, as well as considerable acquaintance 
with the old chroniclers,”—Speaker. 





In 1 vol. demy 8vo, cloth, 16s, 


ITALIAN. CHARACTERS in the. EPOCH of UNIFICA- 
TION. By the Countess MartinenGo. This Work contains the Lives of 
Bettino Ricasoli, Constance d’Azeglio, Ugo Bassi, Daniel Manin, the Cairolis, 
Luigi Settembrini, the Poerios, and many others. 

** The strongly marked variations in the characters of these men and women, 
contrasting as it does with their singular unity of purpose and action, imparts a 
stronger and more sustained interest to the book than usually attaches to a col- 
lection of essays. rs are written with insight into the sources of recent 

talian history, and wi read with pleasure and profit by all who are in- 
terested in that subject.””—Scotsman. - 

*“ This volume contains a set’of vivid sketches of some of the purest of Italian 
patriots.” — Observer. 





VOLUME I. of “The ADVENTURE SERIES.” 


The ADVENTURES of a YOUNGER SON. 


By E. J. Tretawny. With an Introduction by Epwarp Garnett. Illus- 
trated with Several Portraits of Trelawny, and an Autograph Letter. Large 
crown 8vo, cloth, fully Illustrated, price 5s, 

. “The ‘ Adventure Series ’ has made a capital start with this book......The book 
seems in all essential points a sincere and faithful account of the manner in 
which’ he sowed his wild oats on a French privateer in the Indian Ocean......Mr. 
Bdward Garnett has written his introduction with sufficient discrimination and 
sufficient aes. and tells the reader just what he wants to know......The 
book is well brought out, and we are particularly grateful for the three portraits 
of Trelawny.”—Speaker. 

. Other Volumes in active preparation. 


TWO NEW VOLUMES OF POETRY. 


HEROES and MARTYRS, and other Poems. “ By John A. 
Lanerorp, LL.D., Author of “ The ap of Life,” &. Cloth, 3s. 6d, 


* Pelicitous and dignified verses.”’—Grap 


A POETASTER’S HOLIDAY: Poems. Cloth, 3s. 6d. 

“This writer has good temper, modesty, and withal more of the divine spark 
than most of his fellows...... There is g taste and restraint in all the poems,” 
—Manchester Guardian, 


THREE NEW NOVELS. 
MUMFORD MANOR. By John Adamson. Crown 8vo, 


cloth, 6s. 
The OLD HALL AMONG the WATER MEADOWS. By 


Rosa Mackenz1e KETTLE. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


The TREASURE TOWER: a Story of Malta. By 
Virani W. Jonnson, Author of ‘* The House of the Musician,” &c. Crown 
8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. - 

“The subject is pleasantly and gracefully treated, and a very readable 
novelette is the result.”—Scottish Leader. 


Vol. I. now ready; Part VII. ready next week. 


The CENTURY DICTIONARY. An Ency- 


clopedic Lexicon of the English Language. Edited by Professor W. D. 
Wuitney, Ph.D., LL.D. (Yale University). Profusely and artistically Illus- 
trated, cloth gilt, sprinkled edges, price £2 2s.; half-morocco, cloth sides, 
marbled edges, £2 16s. ; complete in 6 vols, Also, in 24 Monthly Parts, price 
10s. 6d. each. ; 

From the Athenzum:—" The *Centary Dictionary’ bids fair to be far and 
away the largest and best general and encyclopzwdic dictionary of the English 
language...... Though cheapness has not been aimed at, the intrinsic merits of the 
work make it one of the cheapest publications ever issued......It is calculated 
that the ‘Century ’ when complete, in the latter part of next year, will comprise 
about 30,000 more articles than the complete work which now claims pre- 
eminence in this respect. The first volume, which is now under review, has 
been evidently edited with all the care and skill to be expected from the super- 
vision of one of the most distinguished | pee in the world......The work, 
notwithstanding incalculable variety and difficulty, is singularly free from error 
of any kind......o judge from the volume before us, this great work will be charac- 
terised throughout, and in every respect, by a lavish expenditure of labour and 
capital, of rare ability and technical skill, all turned to the best advantage by care- 
ful and capable attention to the uniform realisation of a thoroughly judicious plan.” 

Prospectuses post-free on application, 


MR. W. HEINEMANN’S LIST 
‘The Gentle Art of Making Enemies, 


By J. McNz11u WuHIstTLER. 1 vol. 4to, 10s, 6d. [Shortly, 
*,* This Edition is made b arrangement with Mr, Whistl. z 
tains matter not previously Publick . The recent attempts to cironlate yen 
authorised edition of Mr. Whistler’s Works are infringements of his copyright, 
*,* There will be issued a special limited Edition on hand-made paper, num- 
bered and signed by the Author, particulars of which may be had on application. 


The Bondman: a New Saga. By Hau 


Carnx, Author of “‘The Deemster.” In 3 vols, Third Edition, crown 8yo, 
31s. 6d., at all Libraries. F 
Mr. GLADSTONE writes :—‘‘‘ The Bondman’ is a work of which I recognise the 
freshness, vigour, and sustained interest, no less than its integrity of aim.” 
** It is im ible to deny originality and rude power to this i i 
not to ad its forceful directness and the coleman grandeur ot its leading 
characters.” —Times, 


Hauntings: Fantastic Stories. By Vernon 
Leg, Author of *‘ Baldwin,” “ Miss Brown,” &. .In 1 vol. crown 8vo, 6s, 
OontTewts :+Amour Dure.—Dionea: in the Country of Venus.—Oke of Oke. 
hurst : a Lover.—A Wicked Voice. 
“These four charming stories are wholly different from each oth 
reader who takes them up will have no reason to plain of their ae w tg 
indeed, to feel anything but admiration for the singular originality of conception 
and treatment, as well as the artistic skill which they display.”—Glasgow Herald, 














A Very Strange Family: a Novel. By 
F. W. Rosinson, Author of “ Grandmother’s Money,” “ Lazarus in London,” 
&c. In 1 vol. crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
‘* May be read with pleasure, alike by the jaded consumer of fiction and by him 
who ae id have intellect and the suggestion of higher thoughts in what he 
reads,”—Scotsman. 





The Garden’s Story; or, Pleasures and 


Trials of an Amateur Gardener. By G. H. Extwanaer. With an Introduc. 
tion by the Rev. C. WoLLEY Don, 1 vol. fcap. 8vo, Illustrated, 5s, 


Arabic Authors: a Manual of Arabian 


History and Literature, By F, F. Arsuruyor, M.R,. Author of “ 
Ideas,” * Persian Portraits.” &. ‘In l vol. Sv, lene” lla cad 


Idle Musings: Essays in Social Mosaic. 
By E. ConpEr Gray, Author of “ Wise Words and Loving Deeds,” &&. 1 
vol. crown 8vo, 6s. 

“ Light, brief, and bright are the ‘Essays in Social Mosaic.’......Mr. Gray 
ranges like a butterfly from high themes to trivial, with a good deal of dexterity 
and a profusion of illustration.””—Saturday Review. 


Studies of Religious History. By 


Ernest Rewan. Authorised Translation, from the latest Revised 
Corrected Edition. 1 vol. post 8vo, 10s, 6d. [In the pe 


The Genesis of the United States. 


A Narrative of the Movement in Baie, 1605-1616, which resulted in the 
Plantation of North America by Englishmen, disclosing the Contest between 
England and Spain for the Possession of the Soil now occupied by the United 
States of America. Collected, Arranged, and Edited by ALEXANDER Brown, 
F.R.H.8. In 2 vols, 8vo. LIn the press, 


The Master of the Magicians: a 


Story of Babylon and the Prophet Daniel. By ELIzaABETH STUART PHEL 
and HrersBert D. Warp. In 1 vol. imperial 16mo, [In the rane 


In God’s Way: a Novel. By Bsornsterne 


Bsornson, ‘Translated from the Norwegian by ExizaABETH CARMICHAEL, 
In 1 vol. crown 8vo. n the press. 


The Physical Properties of Gases. 


By Artuur L, Krusatt, of the Johns Hopkins University, In 1 vol. crown 
8y0. a [In the press. 


Art Interchange: an Illustrated Guide for 
Amateurs. With Hints on Artistic Decoration. 

An English Edition of Ant IntERcHANGE (published in New York since 1878) 
will be published in May, fortnightly, price Is. This issue will contain, in addition 
to the contents of the American issue, ial contributions, and will be published 
under the supervision of an English Editor, It will aim to be the leading, most 
thoroughly practical, and instructive Art Journal of the world, and appeals to 
those in every home interested in any branch of Art Work. Each issue will con- 
tain a Coloured Plate, averaging 14 by 20in, in size, together with Outline Sup- 
plements and Illustrations, Single Copies, 1s.; Annual Subscription, 24s; 


Post-free of all Booksellers, or direct from the Publisher. 




















Price One Shilling. 


EAST AND WEST: 
A MAGAZINE FOR ALL. 
No. 1 (New Series), MAY, 1890, 


Miss WENTWoRTH’s IpEA. Chaps.1-2, By W. E. Norris, 
FreMINIANA~—FRENCH AND AMERICAN. By Max O’Rell, 
CHIVALRY In WoMEN. By a Man. 

BARBARA IN HER TOWER. By Katharine Tynan. 

Come Fortu. Chaps. 1-4, By Elizabeth Stuart Phelps and Herbert D. Ward. 
A BacHELOR’s GARDEN. By Violet Hunt. 

By THE BANKS OF THE WHARFE. By Thomas Stanley, 
KEATS AND Fanny Brawye. By Louise J. Guiney. 
SHORT AND SWEET. 

In APRIL.—SURRENDER.—THE SWINEHERD, 

HERE awD THERE: A MISCELLANY, 


Notices oF Booxs. 
Ready at all Booksellers’ on April 25th, 





London: T. FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Square, E.C. 


London: WM. HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.C. 
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——_—— 
LIFE OF THE REV. J. G. WOOD.* 


Tax genial naturalist and popular writer whose life and work 
are described in the volume which is the subject of this review, 
was happy in the time at which his work first appeared. The 
interest in the habits and personalities of animals, as well as 
in their structure, now shared by so many, had then hardly 
found expression. But it was in the air. As early as 1803, 
Bewick had deserted London, and returned to his native county 
to spend his days in portraying the birds and beasts he loved. 
Bewick’s book was too expensive to be popular. But the 
admirable History of Birds, by Bishop Stanley—father of the 
late Dean of Westminster—had a wide circulation. Boys like 
Martin in Tom Brown’s Schooldays were a new and increasing 
type, destined to become the Bucklands and Woods of the 
future; and though Tom Hughes complained that Young 
England did not know “their own lanes, and woods, and fields,” 
the public took kindly to the new ideas with which Charles 
Kingsley familiarised them in the pursuits of Tom Thurnall 
and Major Campbell, in Two Years Ago. 

But the days of the “field naturalist” were not fully come, 
and scientific men looked upon natural history as the property 
of the laboratory and dissecting-room alone. It was Wood’s 
boast that he broke down this monopoly, and made over a share 
to the public. Too much technicality had, he thought, 
stood between the public and the subject he loved best; 
and he set himself to be the “minister and interpreter” 
not only of Nature, but of the naturalists. A second 
objection to the naturalists of the day was that devotion to 
classification had led to a neglect of the study of habit, and 
acontempt for animals as living beings. ‘‘ When they see 
a creature new to them,” wrote Wood, “they are seized with 
a burning desire to cut it up, to analyse it, to get it under 
the microscope, to publish a learned book about it, and to ‘ put 
up’ its remains in cells and bottles. They delight in an 
abnormal hemopophysis [?]; they pin their faith ona pterygoid 
process; and they quarrel with each other about a notch on 
a basisphenoid bone.” As a remedy to this, Wood praised the 
work of the “field naturalists,” who delight “in penetrating 
to the homes and haunts of the creatures they love, and spend 
whole days and nights in watching their habits.” And to help 
such naturalists his early work was written. Wood never 
neglected anatomy and classification himself, but he rightly 
held that if natural history was to be made popular, 
observation, or the record of facts already observed, 
must come first, and classification and inference later. 
This order he maintained even in his chief work, the 
large Natural History, giving the life-history of the 
creatures first, and appending the classifications to each 
volume. Naturally, in most of his work the anecdotal and 
personal element predominates; and the public gladly 
welcomed a writer who brought them into the company of 
birds and beasts with individual characters and non-Latinised 
names. 

His taste for observation was largely due to early training. 
His father, a surgeon, settled in Oxford when the boy was 
three yearsold. The Oxford district is a naturalist’s paradise. 
The Isis is the home of rare water birds, and rarer plants and 
insects. Bagley Wood is a noted haunt of scarce butterflies, 
and each college garden is an aviary. As a child, and later as 
an undergraduate, Wood used these advantages to the full. 
The curator of the Ashmolean Museum noted his enthusiasm 
and aided him. At eleven, he was sent to a bitter old grammar- 
school in Derbyshire; but he found plenty of time to observe 
the wild life of the country, and each holiday his first visit was 
to the museum, to examine the additions made in his absence. 
At seventeen, he matriculated at Merton, and though he had 
to maintain himself by taking pupils, natural history was not 
neglected, but pursued with more purpose and system than 
before. His rooms were full of “ fowls and creeping things,” and 
he had at one time six hundred “ woolly bear” caterpillars, 





J 
* The Rev. JG. Wood: his Life and Work, By Theodore Wood. London: 
Cassell and Co, 





living on dumb-nettles in an ingeniously made cage, with a 
water-tank to keep the nettle-stems fresh. By preserving and 
dissecting these creatures at all stages of growth, he gained a 
complete knowledge of the development of moths. This was 
serious work, and was supplemented by a two years’ course of 
comparative anatomy in the anatomical museum at Christ 
Church, under Dr. Acland. He thus added to his early habits 
of observation a thorough knowledge of anatomy. Always 
laborious, he was a far more “thorough ” naturalist than the 
popular character of his books might suggest ; and a taste for 
omnivorous reading and fondness for the classics gave his 
style an ease and facility which a purely scientific training 
sometimes fails to confer. 

His first book, a small Natural History, was published when 
he was working with Dr. Acland. Modest in conception, it 
only aimed at conveying the main facts of animal life in a 
“tongue understanded of the people.” Anecdotes of Animal 
Life, published in 1853, was pleasantly written amid the duties 
of an Oxford parish ; and in 1856, when he had been appointed 
Chaplain of St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, he wrote Our 
Feathered Friends. This was the result of much close 
observation, and he was able to report a clear balance of good 
done by birds to agriculture. Common Objects of the Sea- 
Shore was his next work. The public were delighted ; and the 
hobby of collecting and petting sea creatures supplied John 
Leech with jokes for weeks. 

But Wood had a very unpleasant experience with one of the 
less common objects of the shore, while swimming at some 
distance from the beach. He found himself encircled by the 
filmy threads of one of the stinging jelly-fish :— 

“T raised my right arm out of the water,” he writes, “and 
found that dozens of slender and transparent threads were hanging 
from it, and evidently still attached to the medusa, now some 
forty or fifty feet away. The filaments were slight and delicate 
as those of a spider’s web...... Before I reached shore the 
pain became fearfully severe, and on quitting the cool waves it 
was absolute torture. Wherever one of the multitudinous threads 
had come in contact with the skin there appeared a light scarlet 
line, which on closer examination was resolvable into minute 
dots or pustules; and the sensation was much as if each dot were 
charged with a red-hot needle. ..... When I happened to catch 
a glimpse of my own face in the mirror, I hardly knew it,—all white 
and shrivelled, with cold perspiration standing in large drops on 
the surface!” 

Common Objects of the Country was even more successful. It 
was a real “ field naturalist’s” book, and though lightly written, 
and not comparable to the work of St. John or Newman’s 
Letters of Rusticus, it met and fostered the growing taste for 
such knowledge as it gave. Its merit lies in its popularity ; 
and if Wood had not written, Richard Jefferies might not have 
found so many readers. 

His large Natural History is no doubt his best work. The 
most typical and interesting animals are selected for descrip- 
tion, and the illustrations are excellent. The same may also 
be said for Homes Without Hands and Insects Abroad. In the 
last book especially, the artists joined the author in examining 
three thousand drawers at the British Museum, and six 
hundred insects were illustrated in the plates. His genial, 
vigorous character, which made him friends of all animals, 
from caged lions to surly terriers, conciliated his own species 
as readily, and artists, publishers, and curators aided him 
spontaneously. 

In 1862 he had given up the chaplaincy at St. Bartholomew’s, 
owing to ill-health ; but he abandoned the cure of souls only 
to take the whole animal world under his protection. Not 
that Wood was willing to allow sharp distinctions to be drawn 
between man and “the beasts that perish.” He was a firm 
believer in the immortality of animals, and Man and Beast, 
Here and Hereafter, was the result of the thought and notes of 
fifteen years. It had been preceded by Bible Animals, a 
careful account of the creatures mentioned in the Bible, with 
explanations of the context. If any reader will compare this 
book with the medieval Bestiaries on the same subject, with 
their silly tales of the “ caladrus,” pelican, panther, and whale, 
he will acknowledge that in natural history at least, we have 
made some advance towards truth. Wood never claimed any 
equality between men and animals hereafter, but never gave 
up his belief in their future existence. 

He had known Waterton, and in 1878 he edited his 
Wanderings, with an explanatory index of the native terms 
used, and then threw himself into an investigation of the 
rational treatment of horses. Shoes and bearing-reins were 
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alike condemned, as well as “blinkers.” Of his posthumous 
works, The Dominion of Man is perhaps the best known, a 
comprehensive historic survey of the relation of man to 
animals. 

But the last years of his busy life were much engrossed by 
lecturing. Like the Professor in Sylvie and Bruno, he felt 
that “ it was easy to doit in a diagram,” and had always longed 
for a blackboard in the pulpit. But he cleverly adopted the 
method of the “artists of the pavement ” to his work, sketch- 
ing with extreme rapidity in coloured pastels the animals 
which he spoke of. In a few moments he would reproduce 
before his audience the gorgeous courting dress of a stickle- 
back, the section of a sperm whale, or the wings of a dragon- 
fly. He delivered the “ Lowell Lectures” at Boston in 1883, 
and paid a second visit to the States in the following year, 
with less success. On his return, he continued his lecturing 
business until 1889, when he may be said to have died in 
harness, when on a tour in the North. We have said little of 
his daily life, of the rather poor payment for his work, or his 
great though unmethodical industry. The excellent biography 
by his son supplies this fully, with much bright anecdote 
taken from Wood’s letters when on the American tour. 

But it is by his writings, rather than by his personality, 
that Wood will be known, though the biography leaves no 
room to doubt that had he, like Frank Buckland, allowed his 
readers a closer acquaintance with himself, he might have 
enjoyed as great popularity. 





HYMNS AND THEIR TREATMENT.* 
Ir the old familiar saying be true, that songs and ballads have 
greater influence upon the people than the laws by which they 
are governed, it is equally true that the religious belief of a 
nation is more influenced by its hymn-writers than by its 
theologians. The sway of Watts and Wesley is more potent 
and extends more widely than that of Hooker and Bishop 
Butler. Thousands of people who fail to grasp an argument 
will answer to an emotion, and the rhythmical utterance of 
spiritual aspirations finds a quick response in troubled hearts. 

Wesley called his hymn-book “a little body of experimental 
and practical divinity ;” but it was not because it contained, as 
he said, “all the most holy truths of our most holy religion, 
whether speculative or practical,” that this hymn-book has 
proved so successful, but because it answered to the feelings 
of the devout souls brought under the influence of Methodism. 
Its power, indeed, has been as much felt in England as the 
hymns of the Reformation in Germany. The revival of 
what is called Evangelical religion in this country in the 
last century was no doubt largely due to the hymns 
of Watts and Wesley, followed at a later period by those 
of Cowper and Newton. Many of these productions are 
far too didactic and doctrinal, and some of them, owing 
to the anxiety of the writers to express the whole “plan of 
salvation,” are heavy as lead. When men undertake, as 
Watts and Wesley undertook, to write hymns by the hundred, 
failure in a vast number of cases is inevitable, and a process 
of sifting is needed to separate the gold from the pinchbeck. 
Neither of the prolific authors we have mentioned has written 
above twenty hymns that stand in the first order of merit, 
but they have written more, perhaps, likely to bear the ordeal 
of time than any of their successors. So many qualities are 
needed to write a hymn of the highest class, like the ‘“‘ Abide 
with me” of Lyte, or the “Jesus, lover of my soul,” of 
Wesley, that the rarity of such hymns is not a matter of 
surprise. Hymnologists, however are not restrained by the 
sense of beauty, and it is seldom that we meet with a selection 
containing less than four hundred or five hundred hymns. 
Yet it is certain that at least half of these must be of third- 
rate quality; and as most hymn-books are compiled for 
church use, we have no selection of hymns that can be said, 
for poetry and feeling, to consist only of the best. 

This is assuredly not the character of the remarkable 
hymn-book edited by Mr. Hunter, whose aim has been to help 
“in some modest measure the cause of a progressive and 
Catholic Christianity.” In the preface, Mr. Hunter writes :— 
“ By the omission of a verse or line or word here and there, I 
have been able to retain some old and excellent hymns which, 
on account of their phraseology, are in danger of being lost 





* (1.) Hymns of Faith and Hope. Collected and Edited by the Rev. John 
Hunter. Glasgow: Maclehose.——(2.) Romance of Psalter and Benet : Authors 
and Composers. By the Rev. R. E, Welsh, M,A., and F. G. Edwards. London: 


Hodder and Stoughton, 1889, 
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to a large and ever-increasing number of worshippers. Wider 


service for a hymn may well be urged as a sufficient justific, 
tion for the slight alteration which secures it.” : 

“The regard,” says Lord Selborne, “to motives of (real or 
supposed) convenience and edification has introduced a system 
of tampering with the text of hymns which has now grown 
into so great an abuse that to meet with any author’s genning 
text is quite the exception.” Wesley complained of this dis. 
honesty in his day, and was himself guilty of it. Montgomery 
too, complained and sinned in the same manner; and from 
his time to our own the same doubtful system has been 
pursued. The audacity of the compilers of hymn-books jg 
indeed, well known, and in no other branch of literature is 
it common to attribute words to an author which he neyer 
wrote. Mr. Hunter does this largely, and in doing it has the 
excuse of following too many of his predecessors. Generally 
his aim seems to be to avoid, by the omission of words or 
stanzas, the utterance of dogma, but verbal alterations are 
also made evidently with the design of improving the verge, 
The compiler, notwithstanding that he is the minister of 
Trinity Congregational Church, Glasgow, has abstracted from 
some famous hymns all mention of the Trinity. Bishop 
Heber’s “ Holy, holy, holy, Lord God Almighty,” is mutilated 
in this way, while the Bishop’s name is retained; and the 
final verse of Ken’s evening hymn ndergoes a similar revision, 
Another well-known evening hymn, by R. H. Robinson, jg 
recast by Mr. Stopford Brooke, apparently with the same end 
in view. In the hymn, “ When our heads are bowed with 
woe,” Milman’s name is attached to words he never wrote, 
and, in our judgment, this beautiful hymn is spoilt. Another 
hymn of the late Dean of St. Paul’s is also altered but not 
improved. The well-known Easter hymn, “Jesus Christ is 
risen to-day,” has the kernel taken out of it, and “O happy 
band of pilgrims” is treated in the same way. Then there is 
a new version, which may be almost called a travesty, of 
Toplady’s “Rock of Ages.” One of the stanzas in this novel 
rendering of an old hymn ends with the following bald and 
prosaic couplet :— 

“Thou who didst my life create, 
Leave me not to meet my fate.” 
In this instance, however, Toplady’s name is not attached 
to the performance. The editor cannot even print Dr. 
Newman’s “Lead, kindly Light,” without destroying the 
beauty and significance of the last verse. Almost any reader 
will see at a glance that the words in the final stanza,— 
*O’er moor and fen, o’er crag and torrent, till 
The night is gone,” 
are inseparable from the imagery that precedes them. Mr. 
Hunter, however, does not see this, and substitutes the point- 
less words: “Through fear and doubt, through pain and 
sorrow,” &. We have not met for many a day with a more 
striking instance of critical incapacity. In the table of first- 
lines, the reader will find the “ Sweet day, so cool, so calm, so 
bright,” of George Herbert; but out of the sixteen lines that 
form that poem, there are not three which Mr. Hunter has not 
deformed; and the name of the poet of The Temple is affixed 
to rubbish like the following :— 
“Sweet Spring! of days and roses made 
Whose charms for beauty vie ; 


Thy days depart, thy roses fade, 
Thou too, alas! must die. 


Only a sweet and holy soul 
Hath tints that never fly ; 
While flowers decay and seasons roll, 
It lives and cannot die.” 
Keble’s evening hymn is also altered, but not so conspicuously. 
Mr. Hunter’s renovating or destructive hand cannot even leave 
the Te Dewm alone. It is characteristic of this volume—and 
this some readers will regard as a fault and others as a virtue 
—that while it contains a considerable number of hymns by 
Whittier, Samuel Longfellow, Gaskell, and Mr. Stopford 
Brooke, four only appear from the pen of Dr. Watts. The 
untrustworthiness of Mr. Hunter’s selection is not more con- 
spicuous than the editor’s literary incapacity; but the book 
may prove, nothwithstanding, attractive to readers, since it 
abounds in poems—some of them very beautiful—which have 
no place in our most popular hymn-books. 

There is much that is interesting in The Romance of Psalter 
and Hymnal, but the information conveyed in it is clumsily 
put together. And it is not always accurate. Why Toplady, 
who was a fierce Calvinist, should be classed as a Methodist, 
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and why Watts and Doddridge are regarded as Puritans, will 
not beevident to the reader. In the body of the work, Wesley, 
Cowper, and Newton are justly treated as representatives of 
the Evangelical revival, but from the table of contents it would 
pear that there are but four authors of Evangelical hymns, 


i ao Miss Elliott, Miss Havergal, Bonar, and Ray 


Palmer. 

Of Cowper, Mr. Welsh writes that as a young man “he 
started the Nonsense Club and wrote ballads, some of which 
won wide popularity. One in particular became famous,—John 
Gilpin.” It is scarcely necessary to point out the inaccuracy 
of this statement. Cowper was upwards of fifty when he pro- 
duced John Gilpin, which was written, he said, “in the saddest 
mood, and but for that saddest mood perhaps had never been 
written at all.” Among other errors, we notice that on p. 145 
Ray Palmer is said to be the author of “ Nearer, my God, to 
Thee,” while on p. 269 it is properly accredited to Sarah 
Adams. On p.126, Mr. Welsh states that “ Adelaide Procter 
has written several pieces that a devout mind loves to repeat ; 
but scarcely one of them is a hymn proper.” On p. 261, we 
read: “For our most perfect songs as well as for hymns, we 
are indebted to Adelaide Ann Procter.” And what authority 
has the writer for saying that the Thumb Bible was compiled 
by Jeremy Taylor? 

Mr. Edwards’s account of “Some Modern Hymn-Tune 
Composers ” is written with judgment and good taste. The 
biographies of Dr. Gauntlett, Henry Smart, and Dr. Monk, 
and of such popular living composers as Sir John Stainer, Sir 
Arthur Sullivan, and Mr. Joseph Barnby, cannot fail to attract 
readers interested in church music. 





HEROES AND HERO-WORSHIP.* 


Tur still vigorous and versatile person who long filled the 
Greek chair in Edinburgh University maintains his fondness 
for poetising. Little short of sixty years have passed since he 
essayed a translation of Goethe’s Faust. The performance 
had many merits, though it was deficient in the highest, as 
respects, in particular, the sweetness of simplicity or the 
grandeur of daring. What Dryden said about the renderings 
of Virgil which it was his aim to supersede, might be said of 
it. Though sensible, the meaning was set forth in a style 
“scabrous and hobbling.” A higher note was struck, with 
more of delicacy, force, and completeness, in handling some of 
the great Greek tragedians, work to which, though a man cannot 
do everything, it is to be regretted that Mr. Blackie did not 
devote more of constancy and pains. His original verses, 
though numerous, have been brief, fugitive, and exceedingly 
miscellaneous. The present volume has more of unity stamped 
upon it than any of its predecessors, though it has also much 
diversity in substance, not in form. Truth to say, the sus- 
tained form of the metre, especially when it falls into rattling 
jingle, is a drawback. Here are the opening stanzas :— 
“T will sing a song of heroes 
Crowned with manhood’s diadem, 


Men that lift us, when we love them, 
Into nobler life with them. 


T will sing a song of heroes 
To their God-sent mission true, 
From the ruin of the old times 
Grandly forth to shape the new ; 


Men that, like a strong-winged zephyr, 
Come with freshness and with power, 
Bracing fearful hearts to grapple 
With the problem of the hour ; 


Men whose prophet-voice of warning 
Stirs the dull and spurs the slow, 
Till the big heart of a people 
Swells with hopeful overflow.” 
That is only tolerable. There are other passages of superior 
terseness, verve, and sensibility, but they are counterbalanced 
by some which are lumbering or insipid, wherein the author 
does not sing of his subject, but merely writes about it. 

The idea of the book is ambitious. It contemplates the 
presentation in lyric pictures of typical characters and scenes 
in European and West Asian history, reaching down from the 
earliest times. Some of these men and things are hardly 
amenable to a strictly poetic treatment, though others are 
capable of being portrayed in a manner to stir and thrill with 





* A Song of Heroes. By John Stuart Blackie, Emeritus Professor of Greek in 
the University .f Edinburgh, Edinburgh and London; W. Blackwood and Sons, 








an inspiring interest. The Professor seems to have become 
conscious of the difficulties that beset his task,—may it not 
be suspected, of his own partial failure? He expresses a 
hope that “if the poetical treatment should fall under the 
censure of the judicious critic, the less fastidious student of 
human fates may not fail to find a fair amount of encouraging 
stimulus and healthy nutriment.” Unquestionably there is 
much of genuine ardour and philosophic reflection in many of 
the pieces; but equally true is it that the living fire is often 
wanting, insomuch that one is tempted sometimes to suspect an 
affectation of sentiment or enthusiasm, or to think of one who 
laboriously tries, bon gré mal gré, to force a farrago of trivial 
miscellanies into a straggling continuity with his thesis. The 
heroes celebrated fall into three classes, taken from the old 
world, the new, and the Middle Ages. Each group forms a 
singular medley of individuals largely unlike and unallied. 
The representatives of the old world are Abraham, Moses, 
David, Socrates, Alexander, Cesar, and Paul. From the Middle 
Ages are chosen Columba, Alfred, Wallace, and Bruce, the 
explanation being vouchsafed that had an appeal been made to 
other than English-speaking readers, Charlemagne might have 
taken the place of Alfred, and Barbarossa that of Wallace or 
Bruce. The list of moderns comprises Luther, Cromwell, 
Washington, Nelson,and Wellington. Plainly there is incom- 
pleteness or partiality in these selections. 


There is most to like in the pictures given of Socrates, 
Columba, and Cromwell. The first is lauded as the great 
teacher of the lesson, “ Know thyself.” There is much of 
historical truth in the delineation, but the colouring does not 
always consort with the requirements of serious poetry. For 
instance, take the scene with the philosopher and an atheist :— 


“ Came a little man, an atheist, 
Said in gods he could believe 
If with eyes he might behold them : 
What we see we must believe. 


Said the son of Sophroniscus 
* Do you see yourself, or me ? 
You may see my hand, my fingers, 
But myself you cannot see. 


When I spread my guests a banquet 
Delicate with dainty fish, 

Though unseen, unnamed, unnoted, 
’T was the cook that sauced the dish.’ ” 


Columba was celebrated by Mr. Blackie long ago, and, 
although the picture now given is perhaps the best in this 
gallery, was celebrated with a finer touch. The presentment 
of Cromwell is vivid and forcible, especially so as regards the 
expulsion of the Rump Parliament; but it is spoiled by the 
closing stanzas :— 
« And they went as wanton schoolboys 
When the master shows his rod, 


Or as idols from the presence 
Vanish of the rightful God. 


He hath conquered. Clad in plain grey 
Hose, and worsted stockings grey, 
And a hat without a hat-band, 
He is England’s King to-day.” 
The slovenly versification here is common throughout, while 
there are worse instances of bathos. Thus, of Alexander we 
are told :— 
“ Indus with its seven mouths hailed him, 
Tideful ocean owned his rule, 


And with grateful grace to Neptune 
There he sacrificed a bull.” 


The grammar is often ludicrously confused. Thus :— 


*“‘T will sing the son of Terah, 
Abraham in tented state, 
With his sheep, and goats, and asses, 
Bearing high behests from Fate.” 


Even worse are these lines about Edward and Wallace :-— 


« And the haughty, harsh usurper, 
With a cold unfeeling eye, 
Drawn and quartered, disembowelled, 
Saw the noblest Scotsman die.” 


Edward must have had many lives ere he could remain a 
witness. 

Mr. Blackie had a great purpose; but he has failed to 
achieve it. His book will not enhance his reputation. It 
falls immeasurably short of what has been done in the same 
line by Lewis Morris and Francis T. Palgrave. 
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WINCHESTER.* 

Dean Kitcurn has done a first-rate piece of work in this 
history of the first capital of England. He has shown a true 
appreciation of the main interest of Winchester in devoting two- 
thirds of the work to its history before the fifteenth century, and 
in making it centre first round the West Saxon Kings and then 
round the Bishopric and the Cathedral. For, since Henry IIL, 
Winchester as a city ceased to havea history ; and since William 
of Wykeham founded the College, it has ceased to be a centre 
of influence on the national life. In face of this fact, it is 
somewhat startling to find the “contents” open with the 
statement, “ Winchester has no early history.” But in the 
text it appears that “early history” means before the Saxon 
Conquest, and that “this can only be discerned by the 
evidence of the spade.” Even this statement, however, is not 
strictly accurate, since “Hills,” as Wykehamists still call 
St. Catherine’s Hill and its surroundings, which King Canute 
gave, by the name of “Hille,” to St. Swithun’s Cathedral, 
bear conspicuous to every eye the Celtic “ white circular work, 
which though now overgrown with grass, still hangs boldly 
like a necklace round its shoulders ;” and the town itself, in 
its name of Winchester, or Gwent-castra, bears evidence of 
its Celtic and Roman origins. The Norman wall of Wolvesey, 
too, the old Bishop’s Palace, now a Wykehamical carpenter’s 
shop, bears “ embedded in Henry of Blois’ (nephew of Henry L., 
and brother of Stephen) work, the drums of many Roman 
columns and large quantities of Roman bricks.” But it must 
be confessed that Celtic and Roman remains in Winchester 
are not of much living interest. 

The “twin aldermen,” Cerdic and Cymric, to whom the 
English Chronicle attributes the foundation of the West 
Saxon Kingdom and capital before 534, are not much more 
substantial figures; nor does the interest of Winchester really 
begin till the West Saxon King, in 676, transferred his 
Bishop’s seat from Dorchester, near Oxford, to Winchester. 
But before this the history of Winchester Cathedral began 
when Cynegils, the first Christian King of the West Saxons, 
gave a grant of lands for the building of the first cathedral, 
part of which remain, “ after a lapse of nigh twelve centuries 
and a half, in the hands of the Dean and Chapter.” The 
Dean appears also to think that the ancient well he has 
recently opened in the crypt is part of this church, if not the 
site of the original Roman bapistery, in the days of adult 
baptism, and when a font really meant what its name implies, 
a well or pool in which the faithful could be dipped. 

It was not, however, till 827 or 828, when Egbert returned 
in triumph to Winchester, having established the supremacy 
of the South over the Midlands and the North, as rex totius 
Britannix, that Winchester became the capital of all England. 
Egbert’s bones lie in one of the chests above the choir- 
screen in the Cathedral, made by Bishop Fox, but taken from 
chests made by Henry de Blois, who had placed in them 
“ Kings with Bishops, Bishops with Kings commingled.” In 
these chests Canute, and Queen Emma his wife, mother of 
Edward the Confessor, and William Rufus, lie undistinguished. 
But the most illustrious bones of all have disappeared. 
Alfred the Great, mythical at Oxford, was real enough here. 
In his palace at Wolvesey, he caused the English Chronicle 
to be begun, and continued it himself. He founded the 
“New Minster,” which stood so close to the Cathedral that 
the rival Canons, for they were not then monks, used to 
try and sing each other down. Alfred was first buried 
in St. Swithun’s, but he was too great for it. The Canons 
said his ghost walked, and gave them no peace. So he 
was translated to the New Minster, and when the New 
Minster was removed to Hyde Abbey, just outside the town, 
his relics were taken there too. Here they remained until the 
end of the last century, when the Corporation pulled down the 
Abbey, used the stones for a Bridewell, sold Alfred’s tomb- 
stone to a passing visitor, who has placed it in Corby Castle 
wall, and the remains themselves were thrown away, and no 
one knows even where they were laid. Such were the exploits 
of the corrupt and unreformed Corporation for whom the 
Tories fought so hard. That the Corporation in this mis- 
represented the town, is shown by the fact that they would 
even have sold the ancient Butter Cross in the High Street, 
had not a popular clamour prevented their fell design from 
being carried out. 





* Winchester. “Historic Towns” Series. By G. W. Kitchin, D.D., F.S.A, 
London: Longmans and Co. 
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St. Swithun’s famous bones, which were enshrined, were scat. 
tered at the Reformation. It is sad or joyful for the Patriotic 
Winchester man to know that there is not the smallest his. 
torical foundation for the legend which credits this poor saint 
with responsibility for the rains which so often ruin the 
English summer. In the first place, the contemporary writer 
who saw the translation of the relics says not a word about 
even a storm on the day; in the second place, even if there 
had been a deluge, it could not have stopped the removal of 
bones inside the church from the place where they lay not 
more than a dozen yards west of the doors. Indeed, the 
translators had an uncommonly good time of it, and the only 
thing that flowed was wine or beer :—“ Many the dishes and 
the wine cups; all faces shine with joy. There is a full digh 
for every one: and when all are satisfied, the tables still groan 
under the viands. The flitting butlers ran from hall to cellar, 
and urge the guests to drink: placing before them huge 
bowls brimful with wine and liquor countless.” Perhaps it 
was the demand for cooling liquors on the third morning (the 
feast lasted two days), the fatal é7.8¢¢v which Pindar sings 
of, which caused the legend to arise. 


We are not quite sure that Dean Kitchin is sound about 
one of the most curious points in the early history of 
Winchester Cathedral. He writes as if its earliest inhabitants 
were Benedictine monks. But this is doubtful. The early 
inhabitants of the English minsters were in the nature of 
missionary priests, companions of the Bishops, and secular, 
not monks; or if monks, hardly of strict Benedictine rule. 
In the German cathedrals, and in the French cathedrals, 
they always remained secular Canons. In Alfred’s time, 
Winchester still retained its Canons. But by the time of 
Dunstan, the Papacy, which was always stronger in England 
than in France or Germany, had definitely committed itself 
on the side of the monks, who represented in England the 
foreign and Papal influence, and substituted the theory of 
personal salvation for that of spreading light to others. 
Dunstan, accordingly, in 962, through Ethelwold the Bishop, 
dispossessed the Canons, on the usual fanatic’s plea of im. 
morality (the Canons were then allowed to marry), and put 
Benedictines in their place. Walklin, the first Norman 
Bishop, and builder of the present cathedral, in 1070 pro- 
posed to restore the Canons, and is said to have had 
them all ready to instal; but he was stopped by Lanfranc 
himself, » monk and a “ Papist.” And so, greatly to 
the disadvantage of Winchester, the Benedictines remained, 
until “the whirligig of time brought about his revenges,” and 
Henry VIII. turned them out to make room for secular 
Canons allowed to marry, a remnant of whom still “ hold the 
fort.” 


Even by the time of the Conquest, though nominally still 
the capital, Winchester had fallen into the second rank to 
London. It had become the appanage not of the King, but 
of the Queen, the “morning-gift” or dower of the Lady of 
England. It is true William the Conqueror was crowned a 
second time at Winchester by Papal legates after his election 
and coronation in London. The Domesday-Book’s other 
title is the Liber de Winton, because it was made and for 
many years kept at Winchester, though Winchester, like its 
rival capital, was not included in it. The Royal Hoard or 
Treasury was kept here till the reign of Henry IL, and a 
special Domesday-Book for Winchester was made for Henry 
I. between 1107 and 1119. The reign of Stephen, however, 
proved to be its destruction. Henry of Blois, Bishop of 
Winchester, played the part of King-Maker between Stephen 
and the Empress Matilda. At one time, Matilda held the 
Royal castle built by William the Conqueror at the West 
Gate and the upper part of the town, and Henry of Blois held 
his castle of Wolvesey and the Bishop’s soke in the lower 
part of the town for Stephen, and bombarded the castle from 
thence. Hyde Abbey, the Nuns’ Minster close to the Cathedral, 
twenty churches, and a large portion of the city, were burnt 
to the ground. A little later, Henry was on the point of 
getting Winchester made an Archbishopric with seven Sees 
under it; but the Pope refused assent, and so, though 
Winchester was always the “richer manger,” Canterbury 
still remained the “higher rack.” Under Henry IIL, 


called Henry of Winchester, in the struggle against the 
foreign favourites, Winchester, and the Cathedral especially, 
again became the battle-ground of the contending parties, and 
were taken and retaken by Simon de Montfort and the King. 
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So ruinous were the effects, that the city could no longer pay 
its rent to the King. It never again recovered. 

One would have wished that Dean Kitchin had given rather 
more of the civic history of the place, with its Merchant Guild 
granted by Ethelwulf in 856; its “ husting” court; its “ Wic- 
gerefa” Beornwulf, who died in 897; its possible Mayor in 
1243, and its two Bailiffs, six Aldermen, and other officers. 
But non omnia possumus omnes, especially in a limited 
space, and we hope that Dean Kitchin will return to the 
charge, and give us an enlarged History of Winchester, its 
Kings, its Bishops, and its Bailiffs, its Minsters and its 
Guilds, alike. 


MR. BURY’S “HISTORY OF THE LATER ROMAN 
EMPIRE.” * 
Happy, it has been said, is the nation whose annals are dull, 
and this saying implies that war is a livelier subject to write 
about than peace. Mr. Bury’s History treats of a nation, or 
nations rather, who were far from happy. Their annals teem 
with battle and murder, and with earthquake, plague, and 
pestilence, and are still, for all that, “duller than a great 
thaw.” Mr. Bury himself is dull at times; but his subject is 
one which no historian, however gifted, could render in- 
teresting without compression. And compression, it happens, 
is precisely what he thinks that his predecessors have used 





‘too freely. For his History extends from 395 A.D. to 800 A.D. 


and he dwells in his preface on “the unhistorical manner in 
which many eminent authors have treated the later Empire ” 
—or, as they would call it, the Byzantine Empire—during 
that period :— 

“ These writers,” he says, “ knew very little about it, and they 
regarded it as a safe subject for derision. Voltaire, for instance, 
speaks of Byzantine history as ‘a worthless repertory of declama- 
tion and miracles disgraceful to the human mind.’ ‘ With this 
remark,’ says Finlay, ‘the records of an empire which witnessed 
the rise and fall of the Caliphs and Carlovingians, are dis- 
missed by one who exclaimed, J’éterai aus nations le bandeau de 
Verreur. Gibbon hurried over the history of the Emperors 
later than the seventh century with contemptuous celerity, and 
his great authority has much to answer for. The remarks of Hegel 
in his Philosophie der Geschichte amount to much the same as the 
remark of Voltaire. The sins of M. Guizot are of omission rather 
than commission. He entirely ignores one of the most important 
factors in the development of civilisation in Western Europe,—the 
influence of the later Roman Empire and New Rome. And this 
extraordinary omission was clearly due to the inveterate prejudice 
that the ‘ Byzantine Empire,’ and all things appertaining thereto, 
may be safely neglected.” 

Mr. Bury treats Gibbon with the respect which is due to 
that great, but far from perfect, historian. We notice this 
gladly, because a cheap edition of Hypatia is leading so 
many readers to believe that Kingsley had a right to 
sneer at “the shallow insight of a sneerer like Gibbon.” 
It must be admitted, too, that Gibbon’s authority is not 
materially strengthened by the remarks of Hegel and Voltaire. 
But Guizot’s sin of omission is covered, so to speak, 
by Mr. Lecky’s emphatic statement “that the universal 
verdict of history is that the Byzantine Empire constitutes, 
with scarcely an exception, the most thoroughly base and 
despicable form that civilisation has yet assumed.” Mr. Bury 
confesses that this statement “fairly represents the notions 
generally prevalent on the subject.” He is content to 
traverse it by pleading that “the Younger Rome,” as 
he calls Byzantium for the nonce, has recently found some 
staunch and eminent champions. Amongst them, so far as we 
know, he occupies the foremost place. We must confess that 
we are not brought by a perusal of his History to think that 
the latter-day champions of “ Younger Rome” are at all likely 
to reverse the verdict which their elders and their betters have 
passed on the “ Later Roman Empire.” Be this as it may, it 
is only fair to say that Mr. Bury has executed his somewhat 
thankless task with diligence. He rises sometimes, when his 
subject rises; and as we have neither space nor wish to dwell 
on the details which make so many of his pages such very 
hard reading, we shall quote some passages, with or without 
comment, from his account of the Emperor Justinian. He 
says, then, that— 

“‘Gibbon’s remark that Justinian was ‘never young,’ aptly con- 
veys the sort of impression he gives us. There isa cold atmosphere 
about him—the atmosphere of inexorable Roman logic, afraid of 
no consequences—which is tinged also with a certain mysticism. 
His mode of life was severely abstemious and ascetic, his days and 
nights laborious. He was a man of wide education, learned in 








* A History of the Later Roman Empire. By J. B. Bury, M.A. ‘Fellow and 
Tutor of Trinity College, Dublin. London: Macmillan and Co, 1889. 


philosophy, theology, jurisprudence, music, and architecture, and 
a friend of his said that the time despai of by Plato had come, 
when a philosopher should reign, and a king philosophise. The 
remark suggests the reflection how different he was from the 
Emperor Marcus Aurelius, of whom the same had been said before.” 
This is a fair conventional estimate of a man who is conven- 
tionally entitled to the epithet of “great.” But of real 
greatness Justinian had less than a little. He was a demoboros 
basileus, if we may transliterate, since we cannot satisfactorily 
translate, Homer’s vigorous phrase. He was an autocrat 
ingrained with the prejudices of a pedantic pedagogue, and he 
had a wife of whom Mr. Bury writes as follows :— 

«The Empress Theodora has become, chiefly through Gibbon’s 
reproduction of the portrait in the Secret History, a typical 
example of those fascinating and voluptuous women who in 
their own day exercise a baleful influence in the world, and in 
after-times allure the imagination. When we turn to the Secret 
History to which this effect is due, and read what trustworthy 
authorities tell us of the Empress, we do not meet a tigress in 
human form or a malicious demon in woman’s form, but a bold 
and able woman with enough of the diablesse [why not “ devil” ?] 
in her to explain how she might be traduced. The bold, effective 
speech which she made on the occasion of the Nika sedition is 
one of the most engaging episodes in history: she was ready to 
stake everything for empire; and she won.” 

Regarded as the imperial yoke-fellow of Justinian, Theodora 
deserves to have it said of her that the grey -mare was the 
better horse. But when Mr. Bury mildly dubs her “a sym- 
pathetic and. compassionate lady,” -hecause she was “in 
sympathy for the oppressed always awake,” and “could not 
withstand the supplications of the unhappy,” he goesa little too 
far: Theodora was a woman of sense as well as of sensibility, 
and she was a good hater. Her sympathy for the oppressed 
was often generated by her hatred of the oppressor, but it is 
by no means so clear that this hatred was always generated by 
the woes of his victims. It would be unjust not to notice that 
Mr. Bury’s appendix on the above-mentioned Secret History 
attributed to Procopius is full, succinct, and satisfactory. His 
account of Mahommed deserves to be praised for its succinct- 
ness. But it is far from satisfactory. For he quotes, without 
a word of disapproval, an absurd opinion that the only theory 
about him which can lay claim to manly seriousness, is 
that “the Prophet” was literally the emissary of the devil. 
And he wraps his own theory in words which, if our ears be 
true, have little meaning. Mahommed’s “ originality,” he says, 
“lay in the identification of himself with his doctrine, which 
went so far that it seemed often to be mere madness or mere 
imposture. He contrived to wrap his own personality and his 
revelation in an atmosphere of magnetic enthusiasm which is 
called inspiration.” 

On the whole, then, we cannot recommend these finely 
printed volumes to readers who have neither time nor taste 
for swallowing “an infinite deal of nothing.” A cursory 
inspection of the index will give primd-facie assurance of the 
fact that we are not exaggerating. And so will Mr. Bury’s 
reflections on the terrible pestilence which ravaged the Later 
Roman Empire from 542 to 546 A.D. A great plague is a 
fair in one sense, but in another sense an unfair test, of a man’s 
capacity for writing history. Thucydides and Boccaccio have 
touched the high-water mark in describing a terrible plague. 
They are, in all probability, inimitable ; yet to a certain extent 
the historian who does not make them his patterns, and does 
not try to imitate them, is lost. Mr. Bury is clearly not of 
this opinion, as may readily be inferred from the following 
lucubrations :— 

“The peculiarity of great plagues—that they are concomitants 
of moral or psychical changes—naturally suggests a problem, 
the data necessary for whose solution are veiled in obscurity. 
Are these pestilences to be placed in the same category as 
earthquakes, for example, which may destroy a city and 
thereby modify history, although there is no conceivable in- 
trinsic connection between their own causes and the societies which 
they affect? In this case two alternatives are possible. Either 
the moral and physical change is in the first instance quite in- 
dependent of the plague, and the synchronism is a pure accident, 
though when the plague has set in it may facilitate the changes 
by removing the old generation and transforming the population ; 
or else the plague is the cause of the moral and spiritual revolu- 
tion. The second alternative must be rejected, because in all 
cases we see the change at work before the appearance of the 
disease; and perhaps the first theory will recommend itself as 
reasonable. Yet we must not ignore another possibility which 
cannot be proved, but does not seem improbable, the possibility 
that the rise and progress of the plague may be intrinsically con- 
nected with the moral and spiritual changes which it so: often 
accompanies. In the present century it is not necessary to remind 
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mind is a mere function of matter, we cannot reject the physio- 
logical fact that all processes of the individual consciousness are 
accompanied by corresponding physical processes of cerebration, 
and that there is a continual action and reaction between the 
psychical operation.” 

With two more sentences of desultory speculation of the same 
kind, Mr. Bury reaches the conclusion that “it is quite con- 
ceivable that the circumstance that the organisms of a people 
were undergoing a process of transformation might condition 
and determine the diffusion, if not the appearance, of a 
pestilence.” And there we leave him, confident that he can 


hardly have found this passage easy writing. 





THREE VOLUMES OF VERSE.* 


Mrs. Hamitton Krne’s little volume of Ballads of the North 
seems to show some of the same characteristic power that dis- 
tinguished The Disciples—so far as it is possible to compare 
a book of occasional verse with a poem which it is scarcely 
too much to call an epic. The intense sympathy with human 
emotions in their noblest forms that made Mrs. King so 
effective an exponent of the greatness and devotion of Mazzini 
and his band of Italian patriots, is seen in such poems as 
“The Irish Famine” and the memorial verses to Father 
Mackonochie. ‘The first of these two tells how a young 
doctor comes, like an Angel of Life, into a fever-stricken Irish 
village. One might perhaps question the dramatic propriety 
of the language in which, when he departs after three months’ 
successful struggle with the enemy, the parish priest, and old 
Aileen, the wise woman of the village, express their farewells ; 
for while the priest’s language has a touch of homeliness, 
the peasant talks like a Sibyl. A poet, however, in such 
a case, must be left to her own taste and judgment, and there 
are doubtless reasons why Mrs. King has thought it: best 
to avoid dialect, when she makes old Aileen “rise upon a wind 
of prophecy” in forecasting the future of the young deliverer : 


“We are poor, we are naught in the world, we are little wanted 


ere, 
Perhaps it were best for all that we should but disappear ; 
You did not think so, you came to us the lowest and least, 
You saved us, you smiled upon us, you turned our famine to feast. 


But oh! in the times to come, it will not be such as we! 

Too great are the multitudes waiting, too long are the lines I see; 

They have looks that are not ours, they have thoughts we have 
not known, 

Great and proud ones are among them, but with sorrows of their 
own. 


Oh, the hands that reach for comfort, oh, the feeble feet that 


press, 
Oh, the hearts whose moans are breaking through the hour of 
their distress, 
Oh, the eyes that turn in anguish seeking thine amidst their 
tears 


Hast thou all this burden on thee, and for all this length of 
years ? 
Hast thou all this glory on thee?—that thy touch can loose 
and bind, 
That despair awaits thy coming and deliverance stays behind, 
That as thy daily passing leaves a daily track of light 
Through the city, hearts, praying God for thee, must follow out 
of sight.” 
In “ Father Mackonochie,” a very striking subject receives a 
noble and dignified treatment. The characteristics of the 
man and the pathetic circumstances of his death are repre- 
sented with equal force and simplicity. A ballad, it need 
hardly be said, lends itself to extract less readily than any kind 
of poem, and this is no exception to the rule. Yet we venture 
to quote one or two stanzas :— : 
“Oh, awful is the wilderness, 
And pitiless the snow ; 
But down in dim St. Alban’s 
The seven lamps burn aglow, 
And softly in the Sanctuary 
The priest moves to and fro, 
And with one heart the people pray ; 
And this is home below. 
And higher, in the House of God, 
Seven lamps before the Throne, 
The golden vials of odours sweet, 
The voice of praise alone ; 
With the belovéd, the redeemed, 
Whose toil and tears are done,— 
And this is in the Father’s Home 
That waits for everyone. 





* (1,) Ballads of the North, and other Poems. By Harriet Eleanor Hamilton 
King. London: Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co. 1889.——i2.) The Garden of 
Dreams ; Lyrics and Sonnets, By Louise Chandler Moulton, London: Macmillan 
and Co, 1890.——({3.) A London Plane-Tiee, and other Verse, By Amy Levy. 
London: T, Fisher Unwin. 1839, 








O Priest, whom men unkindly judged 
Too fixed on rule and rite, 

In this thine hour no ritual comes 
To help thee through this night; 


For thee no priest, nor passing bell, 
No holy oil or wine, 
No prayer to speed the parting soul, 
No sacred word or sign ; 
Long as thou hast by dying beds 
Ministered things divine, 
Nor voice nor hand of earthly friend 
May minister to thine.” 
A very different expression of the same gift of sympathy may 
be found in two kindred poems, “ The Impenitent Thief” and 
“ Dives.” Both are intended to express, and do express with 
much force, what is called the “Larger Hope.” We must 
frankly confess that Mrs. King would have done better, in our 
judgment, to leave the first subject alone. There is something 
like a spirit of paradox in taking this example for a text from 
which to preach what may be briefly called Universalism. It 
is difficult not to see in it rather the possibility of a fatal 
persistence of the human will in evil. In the words of Dives, 
on the other hand, it is only legitimate to perceive the stirring 
of an unselfish emotion, and to build on it the hope of 
deliverance for a soul which had already been educated so far. 
Mrs. King has treated the theme not less reverently than 
boldly. “The Haunted Czar ” isa powerful poem, which needs, 
however, more clearness in the expression of its motive. The 
same fault is more distinctly present in the “Ballad of the 
Midnight Sun,” a poem which, beyond the general impression 
that it is meant for an allegory, has left, we must confess, no 
definite idea on our mind. A much happier exercise of the 
imagination is to be found in a poem called “ The Crocus ”:— 
“ Out of the frozen earth below, 
Out of the melting of the snow, 
No flower, but a film, I push to light; 
No stem, no bud,—yet I have burst 
The bars of winter, I am the first, 
O Sun, to greet thee out of the night! 


Bare are the branches, cold is the air, 
Yet it is fire at the heart I bear, 

I come, a flame that is fed by none : 

The summer hath blossoms for her delight, 
Thick and dewy and waxen-white, 

Thou seest me golden, O golden Sun! 
Deep in the warm sleep underground 
Life is still, and the peace profound : 

Yet a beam that pierced, and a thrill that smota 
Called me and drew me from far away ;— 

I rose, I came, to the open day 

I have won, unsheltered, alone, remote. 
No bee strays out to greet me at morn, 

I shall die ere the butterfly is born, 

I shall hear no note of the nightingale ; 
The swallow will come with the break of green, 
He will never know that I have been 

Before him here when the world was pale. 
They will foliow, the rose with thorny stem, 
The hyacinth stalk,—soft airs for them ; 

They shall have strength, I have but love: 
They shall not be tender as I,— 

Yet I fought here first, to bloom, to die, 

To shine in his face who shines above.” 


There is a tenderness and a warmth about this which will 
give it a definite place, we venture to think, in English verse. 
The “crocus” will have a high rank henceforward among the 
* flowers of the poets.” 

Miss Louise Chandler Moulton is an accomplished writer of 
verse, as she is a pleasant writer of fiction; but while in her 
fiction she has something to say, her verse seems to want real 
meaning. Piece comes after piece with a wearying monotony 
of melancholy, till we are ready to be as wroth as was the 
Princess Ida with these voices, vague as sweet, that haunt the 
“ mouldered ledges of the past.” Miss Moulton tells us,— 

“A bird flew low, and sang to me,— 
‘The end of love and life is death.’ ” 
And this, put in with much play of ingenious fancy, is what 
she has to sing to us. The lover who wonders whether the 
girl whom he has kissed on her bier for the first time “will 
wear his kiss in the grave’s long night ;” the mourner who 
fancies of the dead that— 
«They would be glad to rise and love and weep ; 


Once more the thankless harvest field to reap 
Of human joy and pain,” 


appear and reappear in various forms, and express nothing, it 
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seems to us, but a purely conventional emotion wholly apart 
from real life. Now and then we get something more true. 
“ His Second Wife Speaks ” has a meaning, though it is some- 
what cumbrously expressed ; and “ The Last Good-By,” which 
we shall give as a specimen of Miss Moulton’s verse, expresses 
a phase of feeling which many will recognise :— 
“ How shall we know it is the last good-by ? 
The skies will not be darkened in that hour, 
No sudden blight will fall on leaf or flower, 
No single bird will hush its careless cry, 
And you will hold my hands, and smile or sigh 
Just as before. Perchance the sudden tears 
In your dear eyes will answer to my fears ; 
But there will come no voice of prophecy,— 
No voice to whisper, ‘ Now, and not again, 
Space for last words, last kisses, and last prayer, 
For all the wild, unmitigated pain 
Of those who, parting, clasp hands with despair,’— 
‘Who knows ?’ we say, but doubt and fear remain, 
Would any choose to part thus unaware?” 

Miss Levy, we are told, corrected the proofs of her volume of 
verse “about a week before her death.” One function, therefore, 
of criticism is useless; nor, indeed, are we inclined to exercise 
any other. By far the most interesting poems in the volume 
are those which are included under the title of “ A London 
Plane-Tree.” “The plane-tree loves the town,” as Miss Levy 
sings with a manifest sympathy. She pictures aspects of city 
life both from within and from without, and does it with the 
touch of one who appreciates it, to whom it never seems 
commonplace :— 

«‘The scene whereof I cannot tire, 

The human tale of love and hate, 

The city fragrant, early and late 

Unfolds itself, rolls by, to be 

A pleasure deep and delicate.” 
Yet she loved the country too, as readers of the Spectator will 
know who may remember her poem of “In a Garden,” pub- 
lished in this journal in the early part of last year (February 
9th). We cannot help reading between the lines of her verse 
some premonitions of the unhappy fate which forbade, here at 
least, the fulfilment of her aspiration :— 

“ Shall I return ? Who knows, in other summers 
The peace my spirit longs for may be mine ? ” 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 
—_—>——— 

The Land of an African Sultan. By Walter B. Harris. (Sampson 
Low and Co.)—The “land of an African Sultan ” is Morocco, with 
which a long acquaintance has made Mr. Harris familiar. The 
book consists of three parts, the first being the narrative of a 
journey through Northern Morocco; the second giving the 
author’s experience when he accompanied the mission of Sir 
W. Kirby Green to the Court of Morocco; the third, a 
trip to Wazan and Sheshonan. It is in the second we have 
what is perhaps the best part of a most interesting book, 
the chapter which describes the person and surroundings of 
the African Sultan himself. It is true, indeed, that Mr. Harris 
did not see much of the great man,—who, by-the-way, has, we are 
told, Negro blood in him. Three brief interviews are all that he 
has to describe, but he heard much, but not much, certainly, of 
good. He seems, indeed, to be a bad ruler, and absolute 
to a degree which it would not be easy to match elsewhere. 
Mr. Harris saw much of his capital. The visit to the city 
was followed by a trip to the Great Atlas Mountains, a 
journey only effected against much opposition on the part 
of the local Governors. The journey to Wazan and She- 
shonan takes us over ground that is comparatively strange to 
European travellers. Here we have a curious account of the Beni 
M’Sara, a mountain tribe, very fair in complexion, who are pro- 
fessional robbers, but of whom, nevertheless, our author seems to 
have a favourable opinion. Some of the experiences related are 
strange enough. On one occasion a hunt had been ordered. The 
huntsman arrived late, and it had to be put off. The man began 
to make excuses. The Shereef interrupted him. ‘“ We will hunt 
to-morrow instead. Put the huntsman and hounds in prison. We 
will then make sure of their being in time.” We are sorry to say 
that Mr. Harris gives a sad account of the fortunes of the English 
lady who married Sidi Hadj Absalam, the Shereef. The marriage 
has not been a successful experiment, but the fault lies entirely 
with the husband, who, in Mr. Harris’s opinion, belied all the 
promise of earlier days. 


We are glad to see that Dr. Bryce’s able book, The American 
Commonwealth (Macmillan), has reached a second edition (the 





fourteenth thousand, it should be stated, that our readers may 
understand the full significance of the fact). The work has been 
revised throughout, and the chapter on “The Tweed Ring in New 
York City” has been omitted, pending the litigation that is now 
going on in the Courts. 

Famous Elizabethan Plays. By H. M. Fitzgibbon. (W. H. 
Allen and Co.)—Mr. Fitzgibbon has given us in this volume six 
plays of the Elizabethan period,—Dekker’s Shoemakers’ Holiday, 
The Knight of the Burning Pestle, The Silent Woman, A New Way to 
Pay Old Debts, Perkin Warbeck, and Two Noble Kinsmen. Each play 
is prefaced with a short life of its author, and a “ reading table,” 
giving the number of lines omitted or altered. It should be said 
that the editor “bowdlerises ” with discretion, a process by which 
we cannot but think that the plays are improved. It seems to us 
sheer pedantry to banish a fine drama, as some of these must be 
banished, rather than expunge some thirty or forty lines. 

What I Remember. By Thomas Adolphus Trollope. Vol. III. 

(Bentley and Son.)—There is something especially attractive 
about these reminiscences. In the first place, there is a friendly, 
confidential tone about them. The writer, without ever passing 
the bounds of good sense and good feeling, tells us about himself, 
his family, and his friends, with a confidence in our interest that 
justifies itself. And then there is a literary charm about them 
that is not often found in volumes of this kind. Mr. Trollope’s 
pen is well practised, and he uses it to good purpose. He tells us 
of other besides personal matters. He has been an attentive and 
interested spectator of Italian politics for many years. He has 
had a great taste for travelling, and though he has never journeyed 
very far, has seen a good deal. Among many interesting matters, 
we have an incidental notice of the Italian system of letting land. 
The owner takes half the net produce—in theory. In practice, he 
naturally gets something less; but he gets his dues with an ease 
which most landlords would envy, and the relations between the 
“dual owners” are commonly of the smoothest. This is in all 
respects a very pleasant book. 
_ Great Writers: Life of John Milton. By Richard Garnett, LL.D. 
‘(Walter Scott.)—It seems inevitable in our day that the lives of 
illustrious men should be written again and again in order that 
they may fit into their places in biographical series. ‘ English 
Men of Letters” claimed Milton as among the chief ornaments 
of English literature, and “Great Writers” must also include 
him as one of the greatest. Mr. Mark Pattison’s monograph 
does not, however, make Mr. Garnett’s superfluous. “To regret,” 
he writes, “that Milton should at this crisis of the State have 
turned aside from poetry to controversy, is to regret that 
‘Paradise Lost’ should exist. Such a work could not have 
proceeded from one indifferent to the public weal; and if 
Milton had been capable of forgetting the citizen in the man of 
letters, we may be sure that ‘a little grain of conscience’ would 
ere long have ‘made him sour.’. . . . - Milton is as much the 
idealist in his prose as in his verse; and although in his 
pamphlets he sides entirely with one of the two great parties 
in the State, it is not as its instrument but as its prophet and 
monitor.” There is, however, far more of splendid rhetoric than 
of logic in Milton’s treatises ; indeed, as Mr. Garnett admits, they 
are exceedingly weak as argumentative compositions; nor are 
we quite sure of the justice of the remark that “as bursts of im- 
passioned prose-poetry, the finest passages in these writings have 
never been surpassed, nor ever will be equalled so long as short 
sentences prevail and the interminable period must not unfold itself 
in heights and hollows like the incoming tide of ocean, nor peal 
forth melodious thunder like a mighty organ!” Was there not a 
great superfluity of pomp and even pedantry in Milton’s declama- 
tory prose? We may add that the worst passages have never been 
surpassed for scurrility, and it is only in the serene atmosphere of 
poetry that Milton exhibits his true greatness. Of Milton asa 
poet, Mr. Garnett tells us nothing new perhaps; but it is always 
interesting to read the criticism of a competent writer upon poetry 
of such transcendent merit. Mr. Garnett, in praising the “ in- 
comparable metre” of “ Paradise Lost,” quotes the twelve lines 
descriptive of the approach of night—‘‘ Now came still evening 
on,” &c.—and it has always seemed to us that in blank verse 
Milton never surpassed “the grave but ravishing sweetness ” of 
this passage, and that, therefore, no poet ever will. Mr. Garnett’s 
little book of about two hundred pages, the fruit of a full mind 
and of fine taste, is weighty with literary interest. 


Elizabethan England: from “A Description of England, by William 
Harrison (in Holinshed’s Chronicles).” Edited by Lothrop Withing- 
ton. With Introduction by F.J. Furnivall, LL.D. (Walter Scott.) 
—Mr. Withington has compiled an interesting little volume. It 
was a happy thought of Dr. Furnivall to condense Harrison’s 
narrative from Holinshed for the New Shakspere Society; and 
now Mr. Withington has not only abridged it still further, but 
has disjointed and then rejointed Harrison’s text to fit it for 
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popular service. His contribution to Holinshed, he writes, .“ is 
not only the most important, but the most perfect portion of the 
work ; and it evidently derives its perfect character from being @ 
labour of love, and not written to order.” Harrison writes with 
great intelligence, and gives the reader information to be gained 
from no other source. The chapters treating “Of Gardens and 
Orchards,” “Of our Apparel and Attire,” “Of the Manner of 
Building and Furniture of our House,” and “ Of our English Dogs 
and their Qualities,” show the raciness of his style and present a 
striking picture of Elizabethan England. With regard to the con- 
dition of town and country, his note throughout is one of progress 
as he compares past days with those in which he lived. At the 
same time, the semi-barbarism of that wonderful age is shown in 
the laws against criminals, some of which were not abrogated 
until comparatively recent days. In the chapter “Of our English 
Dogs and their Qualities,” Harrison tells the story of a mastiff 
that belonged to him :—‘‘I had one myself once that would not 
suffer any man to bring in his weapon further than my gate: 
neither those that were in my house to be touched in his presence. 
Or if I had beaten any of my children, he would gently have 
essayed to catch the rod in his teeth and take it out of my hand, 
or else pluck down their clothes to save them from the stripes ; 
which in my opinion is not unworthy to be noted.” The book 
deserves a large circulation, for Harrison tells nothing in his 
pithily written chapters that is “ unworthy to be noted.” 

Cambridge: Brief Historical and Descriptive Notes. By J. W. 
Clark, M.A. (Seeley and Co.)—This volume should, we think, 
have been marked as a “ new and revised edition,” and not have 
been made to appear as though it were now published for the first 
time. The “ Notes” originally came out some years ago in the 
Portfolio, with excellent etchings by H. Toussaint and others. 
They were reprinted separately at the time, and now reappear in 
octavo, the text revised, and the illustrations reproduced on a 
smaller scale. The book is scrappy, as its title indicates, and is 
too flimsy for a serious history, while hardly light or literary 
enough for pure entertainment. Outside, the binder has dubbed 
the volume “historical and picturesque notes ;” but within, the 
author modestly drops any claim to picturesqueness, and uses the 
more appropriate word “ descriptive.” Probably the best’ parts 
are the architectural descriptions; but the book contains some 
curious reminiscences of the early life of Cambridge University, 
interesting to the student of the growth of such institutions. We 
have reason to believe that manuscripts in the University library 
are now more carefully treasured than in 1710, when a learned 
German reports that, on a visit to the library, as he found one of 
the manuscripts that interested him “was torn at the end, the 
beadle or library keeper, who was present, gave me a leaf, which I 
took with me as a curiosity.” The social life of the University has 
greatly altered even since sixty years ago, when, as Mr. Clark says, 
«society at Cambridge was divided broadly into two classes,— 
those who were Heads of Houses, and those who were not.” “ What 
do you talk about in your society,” said the wife of a Head to the 
wife of a Professor in 1829; “is it amusing?” But about that time 
Mrs. Frere, the wife of the Master of Downing, introduced the 
bold innovation of inviting “ those who were not” Heads. “One 
of her first evening parties,” says Mr. Clark, “took place after a 
solemn symposium given to an assemblage of Heads. They had 
not been made aware of what was about to happen, and it was 
remarked afterwards by the wife of one of them: ‘Some people 
came in in the evening; of course we went away.’” 

A Life’s Remorse. By the Author of “Molly Bawn.” (White and 
Co.)—We are almost inclined to prefer A Life’s Remorse to “ Molly 
Bawn.” Some of the characters may not excite our sympathy 
as much, though they are equally true to life, but the writer has 
never shown a keener insight into human foibles, or a readier 
grasp of the little weaknesses and petty customs of society. With 
no unkind bias or morose views of life, her satire is yet so keen, 
and her sense of the ludicrous so acute, as to actually engrave some 
scenes and characters on the reader’s mind. One can only praise 
the dialogue, particularly the sharp cut-and-thrust encounters 
between Lady Stamer and Mrs. Vaudrey. These two ladies are, 
indeed, perhaps the best creations of the kind which the author 
of “Molly Bawn” has given us; and the way in which they gird 
at each other forms one of the most vivid sketches of social 
manners that has appeared in any three-volume novel. Eaton 
Stamer, the rude but honest lover, is a natural character of ‘the 
first order, and Blount is an even better one as a specimen of the 
blundering, humorous, good-natured type. The heroine, though 
she has many loveable attributes, we cannot call a great success. 
The motive which gives to the story its title seems to us the only 
weak part of the story. It is not quite in harmony with the rest 
of the tale, nor yet with the writer’s vein. Nevertheless, this is 


one of the best novels which has appeared for some time, and for 
those who can appreciate happy satire and humour, broad yet 
touched with masterly skill, we would recommend A Life’s Rervorse. 





Charles Henry von Bogatzky. By the Rev. John Kelly. (Religious 
Tract. Society.) —Bogatzky was descended on the paternal .side 
from a Hungarian Protestant refugee. Mr, Kelly tells the 
story of his life (1690-1774), for which, as he wrote an autobio- 
graphy in his last years, there are abundant materials. He wasa 
man of sincere piety, who lived a simple, consistent, self-denying 
life, though his religious views were of a somewhat narrow type. 
He was a voluminous writer on devotional topics, but is now 
remembered only by his “Golden Treasury,” a work which has 
gone through more than twenty editions in this country (it was 
published in its complete form in 1746, and translated into 
English eight years afterwards). It still finds a sale-——Another 
religious biography is Benjamin Hellier: his Life and Teaching. 
Edited by his Children. (Hodder and Stoughton.)—Mr. Hellier 
was of an old Somersetshire family. In early youth he joined the 
Wesleyan body, for which he seems to have had some hereditary pre- 
possession. His grandfather was “a devout Churchman, with strong 
Methodist sympathies ;” his mother ‘‘ belonged to.an old Methodist 
family.” His first employment was in the post of assistant-tutor at 
the Wesleyan College at Didsbury. Six years of ministerial work 
followed. (It is interesting to hear that he began with a stipend 
of £120.) The rest of his life was given to the work of training 
students for the ministry, first as Classical Tutor and then as 
Governor or Principal. Mr. Hellier was a man of liberal views, 
who certainly did not shrink from applying his religion to common 
things. Here is an admirable saying :—“ Entire sanctification is 
sanctification of everything. It means, if you have the corner 
seat in a railway-carriage, and a woman gets in with a little child 
that wants to look out of window, that you give her your seat.” 
He seems to have had a decided opinion as to the impossibility of 
uniting the Wesleyan body to the Church of England. At the 
same time, he had the candour to admit, while he unhesitatingly 
justified, the fact that the Wesleyans have widely departed from 
the intentions of their founder. 


Dante Gabriel Rossetti as Designer and Writer. Notes by William 
Michael Rossetti. (Cassell and Co.)—Mr. W. M. Rossetti con- 
tents himself with the useful task of describing what his brother 
did year by year in the way of painting and poetry. The prices 
which he received for his works were not, on the whole, large. 
The ‘‘ Venus Astarte”’ was commissioned for £2,100, and ‘“‘ Dante’s 
Dream” was sold to the Corporation of Liverpool for £1,545. It 
would have been convenient if Mr. W. M. Rossetti had appended 
to the list of his brother’s works of art (which number 377 in all) 
the prices, where these are ascertainable. We have found that the 
narrative of the negotiations for sale is a little hard to follow. A 
similar account follows of D. G. Rossetti’s literary work. The 
author is to be thanked for his painstaking chronicle, not the less 
because he has seldom gone beyond a record of facts. 


Rambles in Book-Land. By W. Davenport Adams. (Elliot 
Stock.)—Mr. Adams has followed up his “ By-Ways in Book- 
Land” with another agreeable volume of literary gossip. We 
cannot wholly agree with his maxims on the treatment of books. 
“ Make your notes on separate paper”’ is, to a reviewer at least, 
acounsel of perfection. For the most part, we find him sympathetic 
and sensible. In writing out the praises of beer, he would have 
done well to quote the most emphatic of them all, a song written 
by an English Bishop. One of the most interesting chapters is 
“A Philosophical Crusoe.” Mr. Adams has dug up a curious 
romance published in 1745 by John Kirkby. It is the story of a 
child who was left alone on a desert island in his infancy, and 
lived there for nineteen years. Automathes (that is the hero’s 
name) describes how his conscience was first awakened by the 
thought of the injury that he might have done to animal life by 
setting fire to a coppice. There is a curious parallel here toa 
famous passage in Theodore Parker, where he describes how he 
heard the inner voice for the first time when he was about to throw 
a stone at a little tortoise basking in a pond. 


Essays in Literature and Ethics. By the late Rev. W. A. O’Connor, 
B.A. (J.C. Cornish, Manchester.)—Here we have eight essays, 
originally published in a Manchester periodical, and now repro- 
duced as a memorial to the gifted author. Mr. O’Connor published 
various works on theology which, though not attaining any wide 
circulation, afforded sufficient proof of the breadth and vigour of 
his thought. His magnum opus was a “History of the Irish 
People.” The essays included in this volume deal with Browning’s 
“ Childe Roland,” “The Palace of Art,” the myth of Prometheus 
as handled by Aischylus and Shelley, Hamlet, and “The Book of 
Job” (a carefully reasoned study). There is also an essay on 
“Fables,” and a paper entitled ‘‘ From Lancashire to Land’s End.” 

A Few Hints to Travellers to India. By an Anglo-Indian. (W. H. 
Allen and Co.)—Here we have directions to the traveller how he 
is to make himself comfortable on board the steamer while he is 
going out, and how he may best manage when he has reached 
India. ‘ Don’t go to an hotel,” is one important piece of advice, 
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“ Anglo-Indians who pretend to know the natives will be 
found shallow impostors,” is another emphatic remark.——English 
Etiquette for Indian Gentlemen, by W. T. Webb, M.A. (Thacker 
and Spink, Calcutta), is doubtless a useful book, though of 
course, like most etiquette books, it contains much that sounds a 
little ridiculous. 

Teat-Book of the Thirty-Nine Articles. By J. Lightfoot, D.Sc. 
(Swan Sonnenschein.)—This is a plain, practical, liberal-minded 
exposition of the Articles. Dr. Lightfoot expresses himself very 
decidedly against the Calvinistic theory of election. He holds 
that the 18th Article, “Of obtaining Eternal Salvation only by 
the name of Christ,’ does not teach that “outside the Church 
there is no salvation.” It means rather that “a man’s law or 
sect will scarcely be held sufficient for his salvation.” The 22nd 
Article does not condemn the practice of prayers for the dead. 
It is to be taken as levelled against the “ Romish doctrine of 
purgatory.” What is meant by regeneration in baptism is “a 
second birth into the family and household of Jesus Christ, there 
to be educated and come under—at once and by right as sons— 
all the elevating influence of His family, and so grow up to the 
measure of the stature of the fullness of Christ.” These are 
significant samples of the author’s exposition. 

Woodland, Moor, and Stream. (Smith and Elder.)—This is a 
book full of keen and loving appreciation of Nature. The writer 
is a “skilled workman,” as the editor describes him, “ who has 
made the study of wild creatures in their native haunts the 
passion of his life and the exclusive occupation of his days.” He 
is not averse to sport, for he tells some interesting anecdotes of 
angling; but his interest lies in the observation of the life of wild 
creatures rather than, if we may so put it, in the compassing of 
their death. Very interesting are the stories that he tells and 
the pictures that he draws. The old village church where the 
white owls formed a recognised part of the congregation (‘“ more 
than once,” says the writer, “ have I seen one gravely considering 
the Ten Commandments”), the haunts of the otter, the marshes 
of South-Eastern England, are among the places which the reader 
is made to realise with uncommon distinctness. Among its curious 
stories is that of the Lichfield rooks. Bishop Selwyn left the 
suburban palace which his predecessor had inhabited, and came 
back to live in his cathedral city. And the very year of his return 
was signalised by the coming back of the rooks to the trees in the 
Cathedral Close which they had deserted long before. (The 
writer should have corrected “ Dean Curtis” into Canon Curteis.) 
About rooks, indeed, we have some particularly interesting details. 

Memories of Fifty Years. By Lester Wallack. With an Intro- 
duction by Laurence Hutton. (Sampson Low and Co.)—These 
are “ memories” of the stage. Mr. Wallack came of a theatrical 
family, his grandfather, if we understand the pedigree aright, 
having been an actor and vocalist at Astley’s, and his father an 
actor and manager of considerable reputation in New York. John 
Johnstone Wallack (the “ Lester” Wallack of this autobiography) 
had his earliest dramatic experiences in England, and appeared for 
the first time in America when he was twenty-seven years of age. 
He has some interesting things to say of the theatre on both sides 
of the water ; but good stories that will bear quoting are not to be 
found. We do not say that the book is at all the less valuable for 
that. It is not written for effect; it is a straightforward account 
of the career of a man of ability who started with every advan- 
tage. The most amusing person in the book is Signor de Begnis, 
an Italian who, having once gone to New York, never could face 
the voyage back again. It is interesting to find that Mr. Wallack 
had a very high opinion of Macready. The portraits with which 
the volume is illustrated are particularly good. 

Christ or Confucius, Which? By the Rev. John Macgowan. 
(London Missionary Society.)—This book is best described by its 
sub-title, “The Story of the Amoy Mission,” though it certainly 
supplies materials for the answering of the question which it 
suggests. Amoy, an island about three hundred miles north-east 
of Hong Kong, was first occupied by London Society missionaries 
in 1844. For four years their preaching seemed to have no effect, 
though crowds came to hear it. In 1848 two Chinese, a father 
(more than sixty years of age) and a son, were baptised. The 
third convert was a military officer who had received relief at the 
hospital for an injured eye. In 1861 the work was extended to 
Chiang-Chu, and it has gone on spreading since. Self-supporting 
churches—and nothing could be a more conclusive proof of really 
successful work than this—have been founded. The story of 
Amoy alone supplies an answer to those who tell us that mission 
work is a failure. Twenty-four churches have been founded, and 
twenty-one out of these are financially independent. 

A Manual of Paleontology. By Professor H. A. Nicholson and R. 
Lydekker. (Blackwood and Sons.)—This is a third edition of what 
must now be a standard work on paleontology. The two large 
octavo volumes number some 1,600 pages, so that they have been 





considerably “enlarged and rewritten,” as we are informed on the 
title-page. The illustrations, some hundreds in number, are good 
and serviceable-looking. It is a pleasure to see an important work 
of this kind kept up to date. The student infinitely prefers an old 
favourite, such as this is, when it is carefully and conscientiously 
edited, to a new work. 


Redeemed in Blood. By Lady Florence Dixie. (Henry and Co.) 
—tThe writer takes us again to Patagonia, which country seems 
to have struck her fancy, and describes to us ostrich-hunting and 
prairie-fires with much enthusiasm and vigorous writing. The 
story begins in Scotland, but the writer does not seem so much at 
home there as on a South American plain, where she breathes a 
freer and less civilised atmosphere. The second and third volumes, 
for even Lady F. Dixie cannot emancipate herself from that form 
of tyranny, are much superior to the first, more natural, and, in 
spite of a somewhat romantic and occasionally bombastic style, have 
a freshness and a power of description that raise the story into an 
interesting and sometimes exciting narrative. Though the writer 
takes the opportunity to air her peculiar theories, and deals with 
the realities of life in a manner that is exaggerated, and that shows 
a decided want of proportion, her characters being mostly Lords 
and Ladies, there is in this novel an unmistakable charm, due 
in some part to a thorough appreciation of sport, and to capital 
descriptions of hunting in its many varieties. 


The Poor Sisters of Nazareth. Drawn by George Lambert. 
Written by Alice Meynell. (Burns and Oates.)—Pen and pencil 
have made a happy alliance to set forth the good work done by 
the Poor Sisters of Nazareth, who have their home somewhere in 
West Kensington. The sketches are full of human interest. 
They show us young and old—for the Home receives both—cared 
for lovingly by the good women whose self-devotion makes them 
true sisters of the poor. The infirmary, the schoolroom, the 
summer-house, the kitchen, the squalid crowd gathered in mid- 
winter to receive the dole of soup,—such are among the scenes 
which Mr. Lambert portrays, helping us by his spirited outlines 
to realise the misery which is relieved, and the thoughtful kind- 
ness which relieves it. 

In Tennyson Land. By John Cuming Walters. (Redway.)— 
This is an attempt “to identify the scenes and trace the in- 
fluences of Lincolnshire” in the poet’s works. The identification 
is more than doubtful, and Mr. Hallam Tennyson has pointed out 
that several of the poems quoted have nothing of Lincolnshire about 
them. Mr. Walters is painfully matter-of-fact, and expresses his 
surprise that the lovely lyric, “ Break, break, break,” should have 
been written in a Lincolnshire lane; but he has managed to 
collect some interesting local gossip. Seven sons of Dr. Tennyson 
were educated at Louth Grammar School; but there are no allu- 
sions to his school-days in the Laureate’s verse, and he seems to 
have avoided the place since. A period of seven or eight years 
elapsed before the brothers Alfred and Charles went up to Cam- 
bridge, and Mr. Walters hints that their father forgot the slight 
detail of giving his sons an object in life. ‘They were always 
running about from one place to another,’ an old resident in- 
formed me, ‘ and every one knew them and their Bohemian ways. 
They all wrote verses, they never had any pocket-money, they 
took long walks at night-time, and they were decidedly ex- 
clusive.’”” The manuscript of the “‘ Poems by Two Brothers” is 
still in existence, and Mr. Walters describes it as decidedly poor 
copy, from a printer’s point of view. ‘ Not only is it ‘ backed,’ 
but various pages are disfigured by rude schoolboy sketches; the 
corrections are numerous, and not neatly made.” The author is 
able to declare, “‘on the best possible authority,” that £20 was 
the actual sum paid to Alfred and Charles Tennyson for this 
volume. An interesting account is given of Somersby, the poet’s 
birthplace, and of the neighbouring scenery ; but Mr. Walters is 
content to give a drawing of the Rectory, and does not seem to 
have entered the house. “ For situation the place could not be 
excelled. It nestles among the wolds, and yet does not lie too 
low down; far away stretch the dark-green meadows, and 
myriads of trees deck and diversify the landscape.” Mr. Walters’s 
endeavour to localise Lord Tennyson’s poetical creations is absurd, 
but his gossip, and description of Lincolnshire scenery are 
sufficiently interesting to attract the reader who has an idle 
hour to spare. 


The Federal Government of Switzerland. _ By Bernard Moses. 
(Pacific Press Publishing Company, Oakland, California.)— 
English readers who compare Mr. Moses’s little work with that 
on the Swiss Constitution which was recently published on this 
side of the Atlantic, may not be greatly fascinated by it. Mr. 
Moses is not a brilliant writer, any more than he is a profound 
thinker, upon constitutional questions ; sometimes, indeed, he is 
dull and not even lucid. Thus, he might have explained the 
operation of the Referendum, which at the present moment is the 
distinguishing feature par excellence of Switzerland as a democracy, 
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both in fewer and in more pointed words. The judicial, financial, 
and legislative arrangements of Switzerland are, however, stated 
with great clearness, and with a sufficiency of detail. Mr. Moses’s 
volume is also of special value for the frequent comparisons which 
are instituted in it between the American and Swiss political 
systéms. These the students of constitutionalism will find very 
valuable. 

Wallace. By Charles Waddie. (James Gemmell, Edinburgh.) 
—The author of this “historical play in five acts,” who, it may 
be noticed in passing, is, on the testimony of Emeritus Professor 
Blackie, the leading spirit in the Scotch Home Rule movement of 
the day, has had an almost tragic literary experience. Wallace 
was written upwards of thirty years ago, has been twice accepted 
by managers of theatres, and yet has not been produced. What 
wonder, then, that Mr. Waddie should moan that “there is not a 
single Resident Dramatic Company in Scotland,” and that “our 
theatres are simply the home of the passing stroller, who, with his 
latest London success (?), usurps the place that should be dedicated 
to native art.” At the same time, we cannot profess to be 
greatly surprised at the decision come to by the theatrical 
managers who have had Wallace submitted to them. Mr. 
Waddie has not inherited the mantle of Shakespeare, or even 
of Mr. Sheridan Knowles. He is a patriot, no doubt, and is 
dominated almost as much by “ Wallace’s undaunted soul” as Burns 
himself. He can also render patriotic sentiment in fairly gram- 
matical prose, to which he can give the form of blank verse, 
although he should beware of such a conjunction of personal pro- 
nouns as is presented in “ And thou, fair Moon, how can you look 
so calm?” But it is impossible to go further in praise of Mr. 
Waddie. What can one say of such lines as these thundered by 
Wallace at the murderer of his bride in posse,— 


“ Hislop, thou shalt pany A to hell to-night, 
With such a crime on thy polluted soul 
That all the damned shall shrink away from thee,” 


than that they look like sentences out of a United Ireland leading 
article made to bear the look of verse?—although it may be 
questioned if even United Ireland would carry boycotting beyond 
the grave, as does Mr. Waddie. This much may be said for 
Wallace, that it does not end badly. It closes with the victory of 
Stirling Bridge, and allows Wallace to triumph, not only over the 
English, but over the traitors on his own side. It must be said, 
however, that these traitors, particularly Lennox and Athole, are 
most accommodating in their treacheries. A speech in one page 
makes them the tools of Edward; a speech in another converts 
them into the self-sacrificing allies of Wallace. 

A Brief History of Greek Philosophy. By B. C. Burt. (Ginn 
and Co., Boston, U.S.A.)—Although not profound or specially 
erudite, this is an interesting, readable, impartial, and, on the 
whole, successful attempt by an American scholar to perform the 
feat—which even the late Mr. George Henry Lewes did not 
succeed in accomplishing—of giving a history of Greek philosophy 
in less than three hundred pages. Mr. Burt’s book is based, he 
tells us, on “a series of essays written for one of the ethico- 
religious periodicals of the country,” and this no doubt accounts 
for his style being eminently popular, and occasionally in- 
volved. Not infrequently he puts points very happily, as when 
he notes that “ Socrates the abstemious was the ideal of one class 
of philosophers ; Socrates the easy master of self, of another.” 
Mr. Burt’s condensations of philosophic systems, which are neces- 
sarily considerable, are very carefully executed; take, for example, 
his differentiation between Plato’s best and “second-best” State, 
and his indication of the extent to which Plotinus is superior 
both to Plato and to Aristotle. On the whole, this can be recom- 
mended as a good first text-book to be placed in the hands of 
students of Greek philosophy. 

A Manual of Politics. By Frederick George Lee. (Kegan Paul.) 
— At the present moment, the World—gone wandering after the 
Beast of Liberalism—is, as facts show, permeated with the false 
and foolish principles of Rationalism, Communism, Socialism, and 
Atheism, which obviously tend to do nothing less than to destroy 
Society, and to bring about moral chaos.” After a quotation like 
this, it is really quite unnecessary to say anything more of the 
general tendency and character of a book by a writer more par- 
ticularly whose opinions are so well known as those of Dr. Lee. 
It may be said without risk of contradiction that a politician who 
contemplates the possibility of the “personal power and kingly 
authority and influence” of the monarch “being largely and 
efficiently strengthened,” and of “ the power and authority of the 
House of Lords” being “ duly and correspondingly increased,” is 
somewhat of an anachronism. Dr. Lee has, however, strong 
opinions, and expresses them forcibly, and his intentions are of 
the best. Folks who think as he does will not improbably derive 
a certain amount of encouragement from these 140 crisply written 
pages. 

The Story of Alastair Bhan Comyn. By the Lady Middleton. 





(Blackwood.)—Both the subject of this poem and the manner in 
which it has been treated, remove it out of the category of ordi- 
nary Scotch verse. Lady Middleton—hitherto better known, 
perhaps, as Mrs. Willoughby—describes her work as “a tale of 
tradition and romance ;” and it is because The Story of Alastair 
Bhan Comyn bears this character, and because it deals with a 
mere or less historical episode, which has always had an attraction 
for the inhabitants of the North of Scotland, that it deserves to 
be singled out for comment from works of the class to which it 
belongs. The prose which it contains is at least as important as 
the poetry, for into it there is condensed a large amount of 
archeological and historical information relating to feuds and 
families in the North of Scotland. Some of this information, 
indeed, is old, and would have been the better for rationalistic 
riddling. For example, is Lady Middleton quite justified in 
saying (p. 145) of Comyn, who deserted Wallace at the Battle of 
Falkirk, that he “ nobly redeemed his fault afterwards, defeating 
the English at Roslin in three battles in one day, with Wallace 
and Fraser”? It is very doubtful whether Wallace was 
present at this battle, although Dr. Rogers, the latest historian 
of the patriot, gives him really, though not nominally, the first 
position as a commander on the Scotch side. Lady Middle- 
ton tells her ghastly story of lovers who belong to families 
that are separated by a feud, and who come to an end which 


lis tragic, but yet has an element of the grotesque in it, in 


almost all sorts of verse, blank and other. In it there are many 
passages of beauty and passion : the description of the doings of 
the wehr-wolf, or woman with a wolf’s face, who all too late 
destroys the chief villain of the story, is undoubtedly powerful. 
But far too much of Alastair Bhan Comyn is written in a style of 
archaic splendour, of which— 


“ Across the sky spread Night a drapery dense, 
Whose piercen broideries let Heaven through,” 


are only too fair a specimen. As already hinted, Lady Middleton 
should content herself with publishing legends of North Scotland 
in prose. 

Algerian Hints for Tourists. By Charles E. Flower. (E. Stan- 
ford.)—Mr. Flower gives the usual useful information about hotels , 
conveyances, climate, &c., and supplies some particulars about 
excursions. As far as accommodation is concerned, the picture 
that he draws is not inviting; nor is the account of the climate 
attractive. Last winter was the “exceptional” winter so often 
found in these health-resorts,—that is to say, very bad. Indeed, 
Mr. Flower says frankly : “I do not think Algiers a good place for 
invalids.’ But if a visitor has fair health, he may find much 
that will amuse him. 

The War-Scare in Europe. (Sampson Low and Co.)—The author 
has a strong bias towards France. Few, indeed, will be disposed 
to deny that the appropriation of Alsace-Lorraine by Germany in 
1870-71 was a disaster. But it is impossible to forget that France 
has been a source of trouble to Europe for centuries, and that her 
policy at present is not that of a Power seeking friends. What 
Englishman did not breathe more easily when the collapse of 
1870-71 took away the dread of France as an invading Power ? 
English hatred of France, once a powerful motive, has sunk into 
a harmless prejudice. The feeling on the other side of the 
Channel is, we fear, a most potent influence. Till that is 
changed, such books as we have before us will find but a half- 
appreciative public here. 

John G. Paton, Missionary to the New Hebrides: an Autobiography. 
Edited by his Brother. Part II. (Hodder and Stoughton.) 
—Mr. Paton, who is already known to all interested in missions 
by his admirable narrative of his labours, as given in the first 
part of his autobiography, now carries on the story. He is a man 
of profound piety and sterling courage,—who would go with his 
life in his hands among these people, if he had not both qualities 
in high development? And he has “cleared his mind of cant.” 
The story of his relations with Commodore Sir W. Wiseman is 
admirable. The Commodore had to punish the people of Tauna, 
as well as those of other islands, for their outrages on white men. 
Mr. Paton acted as interpreter. The punishment was inflicted as 
mercifully as possible. Not a life need have been lost but for the 
natives’ own folly, but the villages were destroyed. On the return 
of the ‘Curagoa’ to Sydney, some lying fellow, who professed to 
be an officer of the ship, sent to a Sydney journal an article with 
illustrations “ representing the Tauna warriors as blown to pieces 
by shot and shell, and lying in heaps on the shore.” A frightful 
uproar followed, which Mr. Paton faced with admirable constancy. 
We feel sorry for the brother-missionary whose tergiversation 
is gibbeted in these pages, but he has got nothing more than he 
deserved. On another matter Mr. Paton expresses himself with 
vigour. “If there be a God of justice and love, His blight cannot 
but rest on a nation whose pathway is stained with corruption 
and steeped in blood, as is undeniably the case with France 
in the Pacific Isles.” 
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The Story of Boston. By Arthur Gilman. (G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons.)—This is the third of a series which is to deal with the 
“ Great Cities of the Republic.” New York and Washington have 
already been treated, and now Mr. Gilman gives us the narrative 
of the most historically famous of them all, and, we may add 
without hesitation, the most interesting to Englishmen. New 
York was in its inception largely Dutch, and in later time has been 
still more largely cosmopolitan. Washington, on the other hand, 
may be described as a purely American creation. But Boston was 
made by England, a curious fact when we remember that it was 
Boston that, more than any other place, brought about the separa- 
tion of the Colonies from the Old Country. Mr. Gilman tells the 
story of the city in an interesting way, and with as much 
fullness as his space permitted. We have a taste for books 
of the old “County History” kind, books in folio, or, if 
a degenerate age is unequal to the magnificence of the folio, 
of stout quarto size, with long pedigrees, copious extracts 
from registers, transcripts of monumental records, and the 
like. This taste does not prevent us from recognising the merits 
of such a volume as this, which, indeed, is probably as good as 
could be under the circumstances. Mr. Gilman has a proper 
respect for the New England traditions, but is not bound by them. 
He can speak freely about things and persons that they hold most 
venerable. He does not seek to extenuate the faults of the 
early Colonists, though he sometimes seems to affect what we may 
call a Scriptural reserve in dealing out praise and blame. The 
Bostonians early developed that attitude towards the Indians 
which has been the disgrace of the United States. They sold, for 
instance, the few survivors of the Pequods into slavery, and did 
not see, it would appear, any inconsistency between this and their 
condemnation of the “heinous and crying sin of man-stealing.” 
A certain heretic, named Williams, who declared that the natives 
were the true owners of the land, was summarily banished. Among 
the curiosities which Mr. Gilman tells us about, one of the strangest 
is Mr. Eaton, first “schoolmaster” of Harvard. Mr. Eaton beat 
his usher, Mr. Briscoe, for the space of two hours with a thick 
stick, and wken the poor man, thinking that his end was come, 
fell to prayer, became more furious, because his victim “ took 
God’s name in vain.” Mr. Eaton fled to Virginia, where he was 
“ usually drunken, as the custom is there.” Virginia, it will be 
remembered, was Episcopalian, and supposed therefore to be 
partial to “cocktails.” This is an entertaining and useful book. 

We must be content with commending to our readers The 
Principles of Empirical or Inductive Logic, by John Venn, Sc.D- 
(Macmillan and Co.)—We may quote from Dr. Venn’s preface a 
paragraph which indicates his attitude better than anything 
short of an exhaustive criticism could do :—‘ The main original 
guiding influence with me—as with most of those of the middle 
generation, and especially with most of those who approached 
logic with a previous mathematical or scientific training—was 
that of Mill. But this influence has subsequently generated the 
relation of criticism and divergence, quite as much as that of 
acceptance ; though I still continue to regard the general attitude 
towards phenomena, which Mill took up as a logician, to be the 
soundest and most useful for scientific study.” 

Modern Cremation : its History and Practice. By Sir H. Thompson. 
(Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co.)—Sir Henry Thompson states the 
case for the practice of cremation with all the ability and all the 
fullness of knowledge which we should expect from him. To 
come to an important practical detail, we gather from the facts 
given in the appendix, that a corpse may be cremated for about 
£15, including the cost of removal from the residence of the 
deceased to the Woking Crematorium. 

Reason, Revelation, and Faith. By Francis Peek. (W. Isbister.) 
—Mr. Peek seeks to deal frankly and liberally with various pro- 
blems that occur in the large controversy of Religion v. Science. 
If the friends of belief would have the courage, for instance, to 
say, “Scripture contains no justification of the idea that the 
Resurrection body will consist of any of the materials of which 
the earthly body is formed,” they would find their way very 
materially cleared before them.——-We may commend to the 
attention of our readers The Sternness of Christ’s Teaching, and its 
Relation to the Law of Forgiveness, by T. F. Bethune-Baker, M.A. 
(Macmillan and Bowes, Cambridge), “‘an essay which obtained 
the Norrisian Prize for the year 1888.”——In Christian Reunion, by 
the Rev. John de Soyres (Deighton and Bell), we have the Hulsean 
Lectures for 1886, an able plea for the union of religious bodies 
which have the groundwork of a common faith. The practical diffi- 
culties are enormous.——The same subject is treated from a very 
different point of view in The Coat without Seam Torn, by Douglas 
Macleane, M.A. (Griffith, Farran, and Co.), described as “a plain 
appeal to the Holy Scriptures on behalf of unity among English 
Christians in the One Apostolic Church.” Why these differences ? 
urges Mr. Macleane; why do you not all agree with us? And he 
has a great deal to say for himself. 








The Critical Philosophy of Immanuel Kant. By Edward Caird, 
LL.D. 2vols. (James Maclehose, Glasgow.)—Professor Caird, 
already known as the ablest expositor of the Kantian philosophy 
in this country, gives us here his final criticism on it and account 
of it. To some extent, these volumes modify what he has before 
written on the subject. A more profound and continuous study 
naturally leads to such modification, more particularly in the case 
of a thinker whose own opinion never ceased to receive both 
development and readjustment. This is not the place to deal with 
so important a work, and we can but briefly describe what Professor 
Caird hasdone. The “Introduction” consists of five chapters, the 
first being a preliminary discussion of “The Idea of Criticism,” the 
second describing the philosopher’s relation to his time and his life 
and personal character. Then follows an account of Kant’s pre- 
cursors, Descartes, Spinoza, Leibniz, and Wolff, the later Wolffian 
School, and Martin Kreutzen. Chap. iv. is devoted to the “Pre- 
Critical Period in Kant’s Mental History ;” and, finally, we have an 
account of the mental education which resulted in “ The Critique 
of Pure Reason.” Then we have Book i. of the work proper, 
giving an account of Kant’s great contribution to philosophy, 
divided into fourteen chapters; Book ii., dealing with Kant’s 
ethical works; Book iii., which has for its subject “The Critique 
of Judgment ;” and, finally, not the least valuable part of the 
work, Book iv., dealing with the treatise on “ Religion within the 
Bounds of Pure Reason.” Kant’s relation to Christianity is a 
remarkably interesting subject. He was too profoundly sensible 
of its value as an ethical agent—ethical good being the supreme 
object in his own mind—to be hostile, while, at the same time, 
there was that in its theory which it was difficult to reconcile with 
his own philosophy. It would be, we should be inclined to think, 
a serviceable thing to print this last book by itself. 

Life of Gotthold Ephraim Lessing. By T. W. Rolleston. (Walter 
Scott.) —This is one of Professor Eric Robertson’s series of “Great 
Writers.” We can give the highest praise to it; it estimates 
Lessing’s position, his work, and his genius, with much insight 
and thorough fairness. There is something in Lessing’s attitude 
of mind which it is very difficult for this century to comprehend. 
Who nowadays would conceive the idea of writing a play with a 
purpose such as Nathan the Wise? And if this age finds it 
difficult to understand him, his own certainly found it difficult 
also. For it he was too sceptical, to use that word in no 
sinister sense. For Germany was much behind its Western neigh- 
bours in the freedom which it allowed to thought. Lessing’s life 
had much unhappiness in it; but it was full, and in its way com- 
plete. A man who left such a masterpiece as The Laocoon had 
some reason to be content. He has found in Mr. Rolleston a 
capable and appreciative biographer. 

The Prince Consort. By Charlotte M. Yonge. (W. H. Allen 
and Co.)—Miss Yonge has a practised pen, good taste, and 
abundance of materials. By the help of these, she has made a 
pleasant and useful book on a familiar subject. Novelty on such 
a topic one neither expected nor desired ; but we have what we want. 
To leave the Prince Consort out of the list of “‘ English States- 
men” would have been manifestly unfair. He did this country, 
too, much service. He had, it may be, some faults, the results 
rather, it may be said, of his German training than of any defect 
of his own; but few would deny him the place which he holds in 
this series. Miss Yonge does justice, but not, we think, more than 
justice, to his personal and public qualities. 


Portry.—Poems. ByFanny Fisher. (T. Fisher Unwin.)—Mrs. 
Fisher publishes here all the verses that she has written, or, at 
least, thinks fit to give to the world. Some of them have already 
appeared, and have met with that moderate approval which critics 
give to work that is fairly good in form and thoroughly good in 
sentiment. A lady who can write such a line as “A changeling, a 
supposititious son,” is clearly not very skilful in melody; nor is a 
fine taste consistent with such a stanza as :— 


“ My heart is one foul sepulchre of hope 
Which sin has murdered with its treach’rous hand, 
Each fibre with the worms of woe doth cope ; 
My brain seems turned to India’s scorching sand.” 


——Reveries, Rhymes, and Rondeaus. By William Cartwright 
Newsam. (Griffith, Farran, and Co.)—We have here a volume 
of verse which we may call almost ideally commonplace. The 
taste most severely hostile to originality cannot possibly find 
anything to complain of. Mr. Newsam naturally does not 
always reach the very highest level; but he is never far 
from it.——My Boy’s Request. By Charles Hardy. (Remington 
and Co.)—Mr. Hardy is at his best when he is on horseback. 
There is some spirit in his hunting verses; but then, one re- 
members Mr. Whyte-Melville.——Madeline, and other Poems. By 
James McCarroll. (Belford, Clark, and Co., Chicago, &.; J. H. 
Drane, London.)—Mr. McCarroll has been an editor for many 
years—we hear of his connection with a newspaper nearly fifty 
years ago—but then, they begin young in America. He has given 
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some of such leisure as this work allows to the Muse, and not 
without good result. We cannot agree with the editor of this 
volume that he is “one of the truest poets that ever touched 
the lyre of gold.” But he is a man of true poetical feeling, with 
the fancy especially well developed, and possessed of considerable 
power of melodious expression. Another of his gifts is the power 
of appreciating and rendering Nature. Here is a specimen of his 


verse :— 
“ AUTUMN. 
The ripe fields are scattered in eddies of gold 
On the verge of the forest that’s kindling apace ; 
And the orchards that a the wide-spreading wold, 
Through their loopholes of leaves—as we pause to behold— 
Flash their beautiful, festival lamps in our face. 


And the amber-coned pear, with the peach’s flushed ball, 
And the sunny-cheeked apple that’s crimsoned all o’er, 
Blend with pleiads of grapes that in yo showers fall 
Over many a green-muffled trellis and wall, . 

With a thousand bright fancies and dreams at their core. 


And its coralline clusters the mountain ash shakes, 
Till they rattle in fiery hail to the ground; 

While the briar’s red candles are lit in the brakes 
Where the robin besprinkled with glory awakes, 
Thrilling out his sweet soul to the echoes around. 


And the honey-veined maple, oe to flout 

In the chill morning breath of the sudden winged blast, 
Soon its deep-scarlet leaves shakes so ruthlessly out, 
That like clouds of dead butterflies floating about, 
They proclaim to the landscape that summer is past.” 


New Eprrions.—Canon Malcolm MacColl opportunely publishes 
a seventh edition of The Ober-Ammergau Passion-Play (Rivingtons), 
with a preface giving some details of the performance for which 
preparations are now made. It is interesting to note the changes 
in the dramatis persone. Joseph Mayr again impersonates the 
Christ; the characters of Peter, Joseph of Arimathea, Nicodemus, 
Caiaphas, Pilate, and Nathaniel, are sustained by the same 
persons that took part in the play of 1880. Gregor Lechrer, 
who has suffered from a severe attack of influenza, has un- 
willingly exchanged the part of Judas for that of Simon of 
Cyrene, and is succeeded by Johann Zwink, who has twice imper- 
sonated St. John. Two of the Burgomaster’s daughters (Johann 
Lang, who has already been Caiaphas twice) represent Mary and 
Martha.— Robert Elsmere, by Mrs. Humphry Ward (Smith and 
Elder), appears in its “ forty-sixth to fifty-fifth ” thousand.——In 
fiction, we have also Countess Irene, by J. Fogerty (J. S. Virtue) ; 
Mariamne: a Tale of Paléstine, by Nathaniel Ogle (F. Warne and 
Co.); and A Nasty Cropper, by George F. Underhill (Trischler 
and Co.)—— Colonial Times in Buzzard’s Bay, by William Root 
Bliss (Houghton, Mifflin, and Co., Boston, U.S.A., and New York), 
is a picture of life as it was in the New England Plymouth. 


F. V. WHITE AND C0O’S 
RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


NOVELS AT ALL CIRCULATING LIBRARIES IN TOWN AND COUNTRY. 


BLINDFOLD. By Florence 


Marryat, Author of “ My Sister the Actress,” &. 3 vols. 


A NEW OTHELLO. By Iza Duffus 


Harpy, Author of “ Love, Honour, and Obey,” &. 3 vols. [Immediately. 


TWO FALSE MOVES. By Jean 


Mippiemass, Author of ‘‘ Dandy,” * Wild Georgie,” &. In 3 vols. 


A DAUGHTER'S SACRIFICE. ByF. C. Philips, Author 


of *‘ As in a Looking-Glass,” and Percy Fenpaun, Author of “ Spiders and 
Flies,” &c. 2 vols. 


FAIRFAX of FUYSTON; or, a Practice Confess’d. By 
age rom Warr, Author of ‘‘ His Dearest Wish,’’ ‘‘ The King of Bath,” 
n 3 vols, 


FOR SOMEBODY'S SAKE. By Edith Stewart Drewry, 


Author of ‘*Only an Actress,” “On Dangerous Ground,” &. 3 vols. 











An UNRULY SPIRIT. By Mrs. Aylmer Gowing, Author 


of “The Jewel Reputation,” &c. 3 vols. 


AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’ AND BOOKSTALLS, 


MRS. BOB. Second Edition. By John Strange Winter. 


ALIFE INTEREST. Third Edition. By Mrs. Alexander, 
In picture boards, 2s, 


The CONFESSIONS of a DOOR-MAT. By Alfred C. 
CaLmour, Author of ‘‘The Amber Heart,” &. A New and Original Tale. 
In paper cover, ls. ; cloth, 1s, 6d. 


TOMS WIFE. A New and Original Tale. By Lady 


MarGaret Masenpikz, Author of “ Fascination,” ‘‘Sisters-in-Law,” &. 
Paper cover, ls. ; cloth, 1s. 6d. 


The RIVAL PRINCESS: a London Romance of To-day. 
By Justin McCarry, M.P., and Mrs, CAMPBELL PRAED. Cloth, 2s, 6d, 


A WOMAN’S FACE. By Florence Warden, Author of 
** The House on the Marsh,” &c. Picture boards, 2s, 


F,. V. WHITE and CO., 31 Southampton Street, Strand. 





Ww. 3. ALLEN AND CO’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


PRIMROSE DAY.—Feap. 4to, 3s. 6d., with 18 Illustrations by W. Verner Longe, 
Diana M. H. Raikes, and Julia G. Longe. 


A LITTLE PRIMROSE KNIGHT: a Story 


of the Autumn of 1885, for Children. By a Primrose Dame, 
“Such a prettily told child’s story as Miss Florence Montgomery might have 
written.”—Times, Fi 
7 necessarily to. all good Conservatives, for the picture drawn of tha 
little Knight, who is a very engaging child, has some political tints in it which 
will commend it to the adult as well as the juvenile reader.”’—Globe, 
“* A most interesting little tale. Bobbie is a fine young fellow who has the 
= and, what is more rare, the endurance of the best type of English boy.”— 
ctator, 
Me Will probably not find a welcome in Radical households......but the book 
contains only a moderate amount of politics.’’—Public Opinion. 
*** A Primrose Dame’ tells a pretty story of an election in ‘ A Little Primrose 
Knight,’ a contest thatlis won by a single vote.” —Saturday Review, 


Crown 8vo, 5s. 


TALES of the SUN; or, Folk-Lore of 


Southern India, Collected by Mrs. Howarp Krinascore and Panpit NaTEsA 
SasTRI. 
ies The volume will be heartily welcomed by every student of folk-lore.”’— 
cotsman. 
*‘ Another and welcome addition to that literature of folk-lore which is in. 
creasing so rapidly......The stories have plenty of local colour, and illustrate 
peculiarities of Hindoo custom and modes of thought.’”"—Manchester Guardian, 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 


The ROMANOFFS. By H. Sutherland 


Epwarps. 
“‘Mr. Sutherland Edwards has long been recognised as an authority on 
Russian subjects, and especially on Russian history, and these unelahorate studies 
will be received by the general reader with unfeigned pleasure ”—Glabe, 





Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 


STATESMEN SERIES. 
Edited by LLOYD CO. SANDERS. 


TWO NEW VOLUMES. 
CHARLES JAMES FOX. By H. 0. Wakeman. 


“ An excellent little book, clear and interesting in statement, sound and sen- 
sible in argument, just and discriminating in censure, generous and highminded 
B' ee here is no good biography of Fox, as Mr. Wakeman complains.”—~ 

ily News, 

“ A very able and instructive study....,.remarkably comprehensive and complete 
for its purpose, without being diffuse. Another great merit of this book is its 
perfect impartiality.”—Scotsman, 


LORD DERBY. By T. E. Kebbel, Author of “Lord 
Beaconsfield,”’ ‘* History of Toryism,” &. 

“ The only biography of the great Tory leader in existence......Mr. Kebbel has 
contrived to produce a very interesting book...... the —— on Lord Derby as a 
ee and as a man of letters, and the final one in which he sums up his 
characteristics and his achievements, and estimates his real pvsition in history, 
are etd well done.”—St. James’s Gazette. 

“* Fully as good as his ‘ Lord Beaconsfield ’—high praise, The estimate of Lord 
— as a statesman and as a literary man is excellent, and the personal 
anecdotes are amusing.” —Atheneum, 

** A skilful condensation of the leading facts in the late Lord Derby’s career, 
and a fair judgment of the statesman's work and influence......Mr. Kebbel’s dis- 
criminating little book is well worth reading.”—~Saturday Review. 

** An excellent example of what can be done with a large subject in a small 
space.”’— Yorkshire Post. 


Crown 8vo, 2s. 


POLO in INDIA. ByCaptainG. J. Young- 


HUSBAND, Author of “ Eighteen Hundred Miles on a Burmese Tat.” 

“Should be read with profit as well as pleasure by Indian officers, for it not 
only describes the game, but also gives excellent advice as to how to play the 
game and how to equip yourself for it......it is a pleasure to read the directions.” 
—Scotsman, 

EMINENT WOMEN SERIES.—Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s, 6d. 


MRS. SHELLEY. By Mrs. Rossetti. 


** Here will be found all that it is necessary to know about Mrs, Shelley.”—Globe, 
Feap, 4to, 2s. 6d. ; cloth, 3s, 6d. 


The PASSION-PLAY at OBER-AMMERGAU. 


With the whole Drama translated into English, and the Songs of the Chorus 
in German and English. Containing a Map of the Neighbourhood, Plan of 
the er Hints as to Routes, Lodgings, &c. By the Author of ‘* Charles 
wder.”’ , 
“ Every English visitor should certainly possess this.””—-Church Times, 
“*To those who are going in 1890 it is simply invaluable.”—Guardian, 
“*Qccupies a unique position...... it gives what we believe has never beon 
attempted before, the whole of the dialogue translated into English..,..,will be 
found to be of great value in order to arrive at a right understanding of the 
drama.”—Church Review, 


2 vols, crown 8vo, cloth, 3s, 6d. each, 


MY LIFE and BALLOON EXPERIENCES. 


By Henry CoxweE1u. With a Supplementary Chapter on Military Ballooning, 
Portrait and Illustrations, 
“There are many exceedingly interesting narratives of ascents into cloudland,” 
—St. James’s Gazette, 
“ Mr. Coxwell has much to say that is timely of parachutes and their use.”— 
Saturday Review. 
“ A work that transcends all of its kind. No library is complete without this 
rare contribution.” —Brighton Gazette. 


1 vol, crown 8vo, Illustrated, 3s. 6d. 


The PEDESTRIAN’S RECORD. With a 


Description of the External Human Form. By J. Irvine Lupton, F.R.C,V.S., 
L.A.C. (Author of “‘The External Anatomy of the Horse’’), and J. M. K. 
Lupton, L.A.0. 

* Those interested in the past history of athleticism, or requiring a knowledge 
how to train, should possess a copy.” —British Sport. 

* Will be found useful by athletes of all sorts and conditions......The writers 
give plain advice straight from the shoulder as to the uses of athleticism from a 
medical point of view.” —Sportsman. 

“* Written by men who know what they are talking about. Their advocacy of 
rational training we cannot too highly commend.’’—Rod and Gun, 


W. H. ALLEN and 0O., 13 Waterloo Place, S.W. 
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SEELEY AND CO.’S 
NEW BOOKS AND NEW EDITIONS. 





In a few days. 


The CHEMISTRY of PAINTS and PAINT- 


ING. By A. H. Cuurcu, F.R.S., Professor of Chemistry to the Royal 
Academy, Cloth, 5s, 


A SECOND EDITION OF 


WESTMINSTER ABBEY. By the Rev. W. 


J. Lortiz, Author of ‘‘ A History of London,” “ Memorials of the Savoy,” 
“Windsor Castle,” &c. 
ye Railton. Imperial 4to, cloth, 2ls. Large-Paper Oopies (100 only), 


“ Likely to be one of the most popular of the many books that have been written 
dealing with the great abbey.” —Guardian, ‘ , 


The EARLIER ENGLISH WATER-COLOUR 


PAINTERS. By Cosmo Monxuouse. With 13 Plates after Turner, Girtin, 
Bonington, Cotman, De Wint, Sandby, Hearne, Barret, Prout, Cozens, Copley 
Fielding, Cattermole, and David Cox. Super royal 8vo, cloth, price 21s, 
Large-Paper Copies (100 only), 42s. 


“This volume, with its sound criticism and display of solid knowledge, will be 
absolutely invaluable to the collector.”—Saturday Review, 


SECOND EDITION. 


FANNY BURNEY and HER. FRIENDS. 


Select Passages from her Diary and other Writings. Edited by L. B. SzeLey, 
late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, Author of ‘‘ Horace Walpole and 
his World.” With 9 Copper-Plates after Reynolds, Gainsborough, Copley, 
and West. Cloth, 7s. 6d. 


‘*A handy book (and as handsome as it is handy), which should mate Dr. 
Johnson’s ‘little Burney’ as popular with the desultory reader as she has been 
with literary persons ever since Macaulay wrote his essay.”—St. James’s Gazette, 


THIRD THOUSAND. 


The OCEAN of AIR: a Popular Scientific 


Account of the Atmosphere. By A. GiBERNE. With a Preface by Professor 
PrRITcHARD. With 16 Illustrations, cloth, 5s. 


“* Miss Giberne has a singularly happy faculty of exhibiting scientific truths in 
a lucid and popular form.”—Guardian, 
By the SAME AUTHOR. 
SUN, MOON, and STARS. Sixteenth Thousand. 5s. 
AMONG the STARS. Fourth Thousand, 5s, 
The WORLD’S FOUNDATIONS, F.fth Thousand, 5s. 


The HAMMER: a Story of the Maccabees. 


bo sag f Rev. A. J, CuurcH and Ricumonp SEELEY. With Illustrations, 
cloth, 5s. 


“A vivid and picturesque romance.”’—Daily News. 
* A vivid picture of Jewish life and character.”—Guardian. 
*¢ Full of graphic sketches of those critical days.”—Jewish Standard, 


Shortly. 


EXMOOR and the HIGHLANDS of WEST 


SOMERSET. By J. Lu. W. Page, Author of “ An Exploration of Dartmoor.” 
With Etchings, Map, and other Illustrations. 


A SECOND EDITION of 


AN EXPLORATION of DARTMOOR. By 


J. Lu. W. Pace. With Etchings and other Illustrations, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


NEW and CHEAPER EDITION. 


OXFORD: Brief Historical and Descriptive 
Notes. By Anprew Lana. With many Illustrations, cloth, 6s. 
**Told in Mr. Lang’s best manner.””—Literary Churchman. 


NEW and CHEAPER EDITION 


CAMBRIDGE: Brief Historical and Descrip- 
tive Notes. By J. W. Crarx. With many Illustrations, cloth, 6s, 


“ A thoroughly artistic work of topographical description and illustration.”— 
TMustrated London News, 


NEW and CHEAPER EDITION. 


EDINBURGH: Picturesque Notes. By Rosrrr 
Louis STEVENSON. With Illustrations, cloth, 3s. 6d.; or roxburgh, 5s. 
“ Daintily and deliciously illustrated and charmingly written ; a volume which 
may be described without exaggeration as a literary gem of the first water.”—St, 
James’s Gazette, 


A FOURTH THOUSAND of 


UNDER SALISBURY SPIRE: in the Days 
of George Herkert. By Emma MarsHatt. With Illustrations, cloth, 5s. 
“One of the best works which have ever come from Mrs, Marshall’s pen.” — 
Atheneum, 
Just published, 3s, 6d. 


CANON. BATTERSBY and the KESWICK 
CONVENTION: a Memoir of the Rev. Canon Harrorp-Batrerssy, late 
Rector.of Keswick, with Portrait; and a Preface by the Rev. H. 0. G. MouLz, 
M.A., Principal of Ridley Hall, Cambridge. 


London: SEELEY and CO., Limited, Essex Street, Strand. 


With 12 Plates and many minor Illustrations, chicfly . 





CHATTO AND WINDUS’S NEW NOVELS. 


JAMES PAYN’S NEW NOVEL. 
Now ready, 3 vols., at all Libraries. 


THE BURNT MILLION. 


By JAMES PAYN, Author of “ By Proxy,” &c. 
OUIDA’S NEW NOVEL.—3 vols., at all Libraries. 


oY Bo! we. 


By OUIDA, Author of “Under Two Flags,” &c. 


“The story of ‘Syrlin’ is told with such rare felicity, freshness, and piquancy, 
that the interest of the reader never for a moment flays......The dénotiment is as 
original and sensational as apy hitherto conceived by this powerful writer.”— 
Scotsman, 











HAWLEY SMART’S NEW NOVEL. 
SECOND EDITION, 3 vols., at all Libraries, 


WITHOUT LOVE OR LICENCE. 
By HAWLEY SMART, Author of “Breezie Langton,” &c. 


“ Captain Hawley Smart’s new novel is one of the best that he has hitherto 
produced...... Readers who like a strong plot, united to vivacity of style, need not 
desire anything better than ‘ Without Love or Licence.’ ’’—Morning Post. 


- NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “ MICAH CLARKE.” 
Now ready, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s, 


THE FIRM OF GIRDLESTONE: 


A Romance of the Unromantic. 
By A. CONAN DOYLE, Author of “ Micah Clarke,” &c. 
"_- BRET HARTE’S NEW NOVEL.—Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 33, 6d. 


A WAIF OF THE PLAINS. 
By BRET HARTE, Author of “ The Lack of Roaring Camp,” &. 


“ A new book by Bret Harte is always welvome, and in ‘ A Waif of the Plains’ he 
does not fall far below his best. The story abounds in artless pathos...... Nobody, 
we imagine, will pick the book up without reading it to the final » for it not 
merely depicts Western life in a masterly fashion, but is full of unforced humour, 
whilst at the same time there is no lack of dramatic interest.”— Leeds Mercury. 


CHRISTIE MURRAY’S NEW NOVEL.—Immediately, 3 vols., at all Librariese 


THE BISHOPS BIBLE. 


By CHRISTIE MURRAY and HENRY HERMAN, 
Authors of “One Traveller Returns,” &c, 














Crown Svo, cloth extra, 6s. 


PAUL JONES’S ALIAS, &c. 


By D. CHRISTIE MURRAY and HENRY HERMAN. 
With 13 Illustrations by A. Forestier and G. NicoLet. 
“The figures have a clearness of definition and a subtlety of conception that 
would not discredit our greatest masters of fiction.”—Scottish Leader, 


WALTER BESANT’S NEW STORIES.—Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


THE HOLY ROSE, &e. 
By WALTER BESANT. 


With a Frontispiece by Frep. BARNarRp, 


‘** There is abundance of interest in Mr. Besant’s book, which contains as much 
reading, and certainly as much romance, as any three-volume novel.” —Athenzum, 








HAROLD FREDERIO’S NEW NOVEL.—Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s, 


THE LAWTON GIRL. 


By HAROLD FREDERIC, Author of “Seth’s Brother’s Wife.” 


With a Frontispiece by Frep, BarRNarp. 





Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 5s. 


A NOBLE WOMAN. 
By HENRY GREVILLE. 


“ Surely this is as tragic and powerful a picture as any we have had for a long 
i We may safely thank Mr, Greville for an admirable story.”—Daily 
Telegraph. 


GEORGES OHNET’S LAST NOVEL.—Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 5s, 


A LAST LOVE: a Romance. 


By GEORGES OHNET, 
Author of “‘ The Ironmaster,” “ Dr, Rameau,” &c. 


“Tf merit were measured by popularity, Georges Ohnet would stand, we imagine, 
nearly at the head of contemporary novelists. His merits and defects alike con- 
duce to the admiration with which the majority receive his work. He is un- 
doubtedly an excellent craftsman. His Pare: are ingenions, his dialogues are 
bright, his books are free from all trace of tedi "—Manchester Guardian. 


SOMERVILLE GIBNEY’S NEW NOVELETTE. 
Just ready, crown 8vo, ls.; cloth, 1s, 6d. 


SENTENCE D! 


By SOMERVILLE GIBNEY. 


DICK DONOVAN’'S NEW VOLUME OF DETECTIVE STORIES. 
Immediately, post 8vo, picture cover, 2s.; cloth, 2s, 6d. 


TRACKED AND TAKEN. 


By DICK DONOVAN, 
Author of “ The Man-Hunter,” “ Caught at Last,” &, 
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FAIR WHITE HANDS. 
BRIGHT CLEAR COMPLEXION. 
SOFT HEALTHFUL SKIN. 


C ars Soap. 


FOR TOILET AND NURSERY. 





Its agreeable perfume, beautiful appearance, and 
soothing properties, commend it as the 
greatest luxury of the toilet. 





SPECIALLY PREPARED FOR THE DELICATE SKIN OF LADIES, CHILDREN, 
AND OTHERS SENSITIVE TO THE WEATHER, WINTER OR SUMMER. 





PREVENTS REDNESS, ROUGHNESS, AND CHAPPING. 





Fair white hands. 
Bright clear complexion. 


Soft healthful skin. 





Mdme. ADELINA PATTI. Mrs, LANGTRY. Mdme. MARIE ROZE MAPLESON. 
it pe , “T have much pleasure in stating that | “For preserving the complexion, keep- 
rhaap ties “i? aman renee I have used Pears’ SoaP for some time, | ing the skin soft, free from redness ak 
for the hands and complexion. and I prefer it to any other.” roughness, and the hands in nice con- 
(Signed), (Signed), dition, Pears’ is the finest Soap in the 
ADELINA PATTI. LILLIE LANGTRY. | world.” (Signed), MARIE ROZE. 


Sir ERASMUS WILSON, F.R.S., late President of the Royal College of Surgeons, England, writes, in the “ Journal 
of Cutaneous Medicine :’—‘“The use of a good Soap is certainly calculated to preserve the skin in health, to maintain 
its complexion and tone, and prevent its falling into wrinkles...... PEARS is a name engraven on the memory of 
the oldest inhabitant; and Pears’ Soap is an article of the nicest and most careful manufacture, and one of the most 
refreshing and agreeable of balms for the skin.” 





PF ARS’ S0 AP is sold everywhere in Tablets, 1s, each. Larger sizes, 1s. 6d. and 2s, 6d. (The 28, 6d. Tablet is 
perfumed with Otto of Roses.) A smaller Tablet, unscented, is sold at 6d; but INSIST on having 





PEARS’, as vilely injurious imitations are often substituted. 








Loxpon: Printed by Joun Oampsext, of No. 1 Wellington Street, in the Precinct of the Savoy, Strand, in the County of Middlesex, at 18 Exeter Street, 
Strand; and Published by him at the “ ATOR” Office, No, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, aforesaid, Saturday, April 19th, 1890, 














